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The Prooemium to the Physics of Aristotle 


FOREWORD 


In order that man may proceed correctly in a science, it is necessary 
that he understand the mode of procedure proper to that science. 
However, since it is difficult to attend to two things at the same 
time, man should be instructed in the mode of a science before he 
proceeds in the investigation of the science itself. Besides the mode 
proper to the individual sciences there is the mode common to all 
sciences. Man should be instructed in both of them before he enters 
on the particular sciences. It is logic which teaches the common 
mode. Each science should treat its proper mode in the beginning. 


Dicit ergo primo, quod quia diversi secundum diversos modos veritatem 
inquirunt ; ideo oportet quod homo instruatur per quem modum in singulis 
scientiis sint recipienda ea quae dicuntur. Et quia non est facile qaod homo 
simul duo capiat, sed dum ad duo attendit, neutrum capere potest ; absur- 
dum est, quod homo simul quaerat scientiam et modum qui convenit scien- 
tiae. Et propter hoc debet prius addiscere logicam quam alias scientias, 
quia logica tradit communem modum procedendi in omnibus aliis scientiis. 
Modus autem proprius singularum scientiarum, in scientiis singulis circa 
principium tradi debet.' 


It shall be the purpose of this article to make certain considerations 
on the proper mode of natural science which will add some knowledge 
to the modern discussion on the meaning of the philosophy of nature. 

One of the most fundamental problems with which scholastic 
philosophy has been confronted due to the rise of experimental science, 
is the problem of what we shall call the ‘ starting point of the philosophy 
of nature.’ Modern scientific knowledge has succeeded admirably 
in helping man control and effectively use nature. This knowledge 
from its beginning is rather detailed and is expressed in precise math- 
ematical formulas. The philosophy of nature, however, which cannot 
boast of this tremendous success in the practical order has been 
traditionally founded on a general and what we shall call here without 
defining for the moment, a confused knowledge. It defines in terms 
of general principles rather than mathematical formulas and proffers 
as evidence common experience rather than closed experiment. 

The twentieth century man raised in the climate of opinion of 
detail and mathematization will have one of two reactions to this 
philosophy of nature. Either he will respect it and gently raise it 


1. S. Tuomas, In II Metaphysicorum, lect.5 (edit. Marietti), n.335. 
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to the level of metaphysics and thus be rid of it or he will accept it 
as a generally natural science but demand that it wait on the findings 
of modern science before it dare enunciate its theories. In this second 
case, the philosophy of nature will adopt as its ‘ starting point ’ not a 
general and confused knowledge but the detailed and precise knowledge 
of modern science. It will then be free to proceed to its own proper 
philosophical reflection. 

The order followed by Aristotle and St. Thomas in their study 
of nature is quite different. For them, the ‘starting point’ is a 
general and confused knowledge which by a process of concretion 
approaches the particular and the distinct. The purpose of this 
paper shall be to explain their position. 

It was mentioned that it would be the purpose of this article 
to make some considerations on the mode proper to the philosophy of 
nature. Here we have made that purpose more precise by saying that 
we would determine the starting point of the philosophy of nature and 
the procedure to be followed. In what way does the determination of 
the starting point and of the procedure belong to the study of the mode ? 

It is in Chapter Three of the Second Book of the Metaphysics 
that Aristotle discusses the mode proper to the consideration of truth. 
In the first part of this chapter, he discusses the different ways in which 
men consider truth. This he does by showing the importance of 
custom in the attainment of truth and by indicating the various 
ways in which men accept truth. There are some men who by custom 
will accept nothing which is not proved with mathematical accuracy. 
Others always demand sensible examples. Still others will be con- 
vinced only by the authority of great poets. 


The effect which lectures produce on a hearer depends on his habits ; 
for we demand the language we are accustomed to, and that which is 
different from this seems not in keeping but somewhat unintelligible and 
foreign because of its unwontedness. For it is the customary that is 
intelligible. The force of habit is shown by the laws, in which the legendary 
and childish elements prevail over our knowledge about them owing to 
habit. Thus some people do not listen to a speaker unless he speaks 
mathematically, others unless he gives instances, while others expect him 
to cite a poet as witness. And some want to have everything done accura- 
tely, while others are annoyed by accuracy, either because they cannot 
follow the connexion of thought or because they regard it as pettifoggery. 
For accuracy has something of this character, so that as in trade so in 
argument some people think it mean.! 


1. ArtsTorLE, Metaphysics, II, chap.3, 994b 31-995 a 11. In this article we shall cite 
ARIsTOTLE in the English translation edited by Ricoarp McKzon, Random House, 
New York (1941). At times we shall add the Latin translation of W1LLIAM or MoERBEKE 
on which St. Tuomas based his commentary. We shall do this when we think it necessary 
Spe understanding either St. Toomas or ARISTOTLE. St. THomas will always be cited in 

atin. 
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In the second part of the chapter, Aristotle shows that the mode 
which is proper to the consideration of the truth, depends on the 
subject of inquiry. Before one studies a science one must be acquaint- 
ed with the mode proper to the science. Each science differs. We 
are not to expect mathematical accuracy in all sciences. The subject 
of the philosophy of nature is immersed in matter and consequently 
certitude is often lacking. Thus it is, that before we study each 
science, we must study its mode. It is difficult enough to understand 
the mode and the science but the two studies should not go together. 
Thus it is, that before we study the science of nature, we must determine 
the meaning of nature and the causes by which this science demon- 
strates. 


Hence one must be already trained to know how to take each sort of 
argument, since it is absurd to seek at the same time knowledge and the way 
of attaining knowledge ; and it is not easy to get even one of the two. 

The minute accuracy of mathematics is not to be demanded in all 
cases, but only in the case of things which have no matter. Hence its 
method is not that of natural science ; for presumably the whole of nature 
has matter. Hence we must first inquire what nature is : for thus we shall 
also see what natural science treats of and whether it belongs to one science 
or to more to investigate the causes and the principles of things.’ 


In his commentary on this passage, St. Thomas points out two 
things which are not explicitly mentioned in the text. First of all, 
he mentions that before we study a science we must not only have 
studied the mode proper to the science but also the mode common to 
all science, namely logic.2 Secondly, he points out that it is in the 
Second Book of Physics that Aristotle determines the mode proper to 
Natural Science. 


Et, quia in scientia naturali non convenit iste certissimus rationis 
modus, ideo in scientia naturali ad cognoscendum modum convenientem 
ili scientiae, primo perscrutandum est quid sit natura : sic enim manifestum 
erit de quibus sit scientia naturalis. Et iterum considerandum est, ‘si 
unius scientiae ”, scilicet naturalis, sit omnes causas et principia considerare, 
aut sit diversarum scientiarum. Sic enim poterit scire quis modus de- 
monstrandi conveniat naturali. Et hunc modum ipse observat in secundo 
Physicorum, ut patet diligenter intuenti.’ 


From what has been said, it seems evident that the word ‘ mode ’ 
as used in the context of Chapter Three of Book Two of the Metaphysics 
refers to the certitude and type of argument which one will use in 
each science. In this sense, it would seem that the mode proper to 


1. ARISTOTLE, Metaphysics, II, chap. 3, 995 a 11 — 995 a 20. 

2. S. Tuomas, In II Metaph., lect.5, n.335. In this article in citing S. THomas’s 
commentary on the Metaphysics, we shall always use the Marietti edition. 

3. Sr. Taomas, In II Metaph., lect.5, n.335. 
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natural science is sufficiently indicated in the Second Book of the 
Physics. There is, however, a more common sense of the word 
according to which the mode of natural science is also indicated in 
the First Book of the Physics. In this more general sense the word 
‘mode’ would apply not only to the certitude and type of argument 
but also to the order of procedure. Before studying nature it is not 
only necessary to define nature but it is also necessary to know the 
order in which we should study the subjects of the science.! Since 
the notion of order implies that which is prior and that which is 
posterior,? it follows that there can be no consideration of the order 
of a science without investigation of its principles or starting point.’ 
Thus in so far as the study of the mode of a science involves deter- 
mination of its order, it should include an investigation of its principles 
or starting point. 

It isin the Prooemium or first chapter of the Physics that Aristotle 
outlines the order to be followed in the science of nature. The details 
appear more distinctly in the succeeding treatises but it is in this first 
Prooemium that the general foundations are laid. It will be by means 
of a rather detailed commentary on this Prooemium that we shall 
attempt here to determine the starting point of natural science.‘ 

As in many of the other Aristotelian prooemia, this introduction 
to the Physics is extremely brief and succinct. The very brevity and 
simplicity of expression indicates a latent perfection of thought which 
may well be expanded by commentary. Thus St. Thomas comments 
on this and each of the other prooemia in great detail. It may be 
asked why Aristotle expresses himself so briefly at this point. Perhaps, 
the answer is found in the fact that as he begins a science the master 
assumes a certain amount of docility and natural faith in his disciples. 
Here, he does not descend to detailed argument but relying on this 
natural faith proceeds in an orderly fashion in his science. The truth 
of what is said here will appear more easily after the student has been 
initiated into the science. The master is proceeding prooemialiter. 


1. The study of nature should be preceded by a study of the common mode of 
human knowledge, logic ; by a study of the order of procedure and finally by a study of the 
proper mode as proposed in Book Two of the Physics. Here we are interested in the 
second. For pertinent studies of the first and third ef., Mmuvin Guurz, c.p., The Manner 
of Demonstrating in Natural Philosophy, River Forest, 1955, pp. 1-65. and Tuomas Mc- 
Govern, 8.J., “ The Division of Logie ” in Laval théologique et philosophique, Vol. XI, 1955, 
n.2 and Vol. XII, 1956, n.1. 


2. “ Respondeo dicendum, quod ordo in ratione sua includit tria, scilicet rationem 
prioris et posterius...” Sr. Tuomas, In I Sententiarum, dist. XX, Q. I, a.3, quaestiun- 
cula 2. 


3. “The words ‘prior’ and ‘ posterior’ are applied (1) to some things (on the 
assumption that there is a first, i.e. a beginning, in each class) because they are nearer some 
beginning ...”” AristoTLE, Metaphysics, V, chap.11, 1018 b 8. 


_ 4. In this article we shall use the expressions ‘ philosophy of nature’ and ‘ natural 
science ’ interchangeably as does St. THomas. 
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The purpose of the Prooemium is to manifest the order of procedure 


in natural science. 


This is done in two steps. 


First of all, Aristotle 


shows that we must begin with a consideration of principles. Secondly, 
he shows that we must begin the study of nature with an investigation 


of the more universal principles. 


We shall study each step in detail. 


We present here in parallel columns the Latin translation by 
William of Moerbeke of the Prooemium to the Physics and the English 


translation of Hardie and Gaye. 


Quoniam quidem intelligere et 
scire contingit circa omnes scientias, 
quarum sunt principia aut causae 
aut elementa, ex horum cognitione 
(tune enim cognoscere arbitramur 
unumquodque, cum causas primas 
et prima principia cognoscimus, et 
usque ad elementa), manifestum 
quidem quod quae sunt circa princi- 
pia scientiae quae de natura est, 
prius determinare tentandum. 


Innata autem est ex notioribus 
nobis via et certioribus, in certiora 
naturae et notiora. Non enim ea- 
dem nobis nota et simpliciter. Unde 
quidem necesse secundum modum 
hunc procedere ex incertioribus na- 
turae, nobis autem certioribus, in 
certiora naturae et notiora. Sunt 
autem primum nobis manifesta et 
certa confusa magis : posterius au- 
tem ex his fiunt nota elementa et 
principia dividentibus haec. Unde 
ex universalibus ad singularia opor- 
tet procedere. 


Totum enim secundum sensum 
notius est: universale autem to- 
tum quoddam est. Multa enim 
comprehendit ut partes universale. 


When the objects of an inquiry in 
any department have principles, 
conditions, or elements it is through 
acquaintance with these that know- 
ledge, that is to say scientific know- 
ledge, is attained. For we do not 
think that we know a thing until we 
are acquainted with its primary 
conditions or first principles, and 
have carried our analysis as far 
as its simplest elements. Plainly 
therefore in the science of Nature, 
as in other branches of study, our 
first task will be to try to determine 
what relates to its principles. 


The natural way of doing this 
is to start from the things which 
are more knowable and obvious to 
us and proceed towards those which 
are clearer and more knowable by 
nature ; for the same things are not 
‘knowable relatively to us’ and 
‘knowable’ without qualification. 
So in the present inquiry we must 
follow this method and advance from 
what is more obscure by nature, but 
clearer to us, towards what is more 
clear and knowable by nature. Now 
what to us is plain and obvious at 
first is rather confused masses, the 
elements and principles of which 
become known by later analysis. 
Thus we must advance from general- 
ities to particulars. 5 


For it is a whole which is best 
known to sense-perception, and a 
generality, is a kind of whole, 
comprehending many things within 
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Sustinent autem idem hoc quo- 
dammodo et nomina ad rationem. 
Totum enim quoddam et indis- 
tincte significant, ut puta circulus. 
Definitio autem ipsius dividit in 
singularia. 


Et pueri primum appellant omnes 
viros patres et feminas matres : 
posterius autem determinant horum 
unumquodque. 


I. THE FIRST PART OF THE ‘ 


‘ PROOEMIUM 


it, like parts. Much the same 
happens in the relation of the name 
to the formula. A name, e.g. 
‘round’ means vaguely a sort of 
whole ; its definition thus analyses 
this into its particular senses. 


Similarly a child begins by calling 
all men ‘father’ and all women 
‘mother,’ but later on distinguishes 
each of them.’ 


”? ‘ 


TO THE ‘‘ PHYSICS” 


In the first paragraph of the Prooemium, Aristotle shows that 
we must begin the study of nature with a consideration of the prin- 


ciples.? 


Quoniam quidem intelligere et 
scire contingit circa omnes scientias, 
quarum sunt principia aut causae 
aut elementa, ex horum cognitione 
(tune enim cognoscere arbitramur 
unumquodque, cum causas primas 
et prima principia cognoscimus, et 
usque ad elementa), manifestum 
quidem quod quae sunt circa princi- 
pia scientiae quae de natura est, 
prius determinare tentandum. 


When the objects of an inquiry, in 
any department, have principles, 
conditions, or elements, it is through 
acquaintance with these that know- 
ledge, thatis to say scientific know- 
ledge, is attained. For we do not 
think that we know a thing until 
we are acquainted with its primary 
conditions or first principles, and 
have carried our analysis as far as 
its simplest elements. Plainly, 
therefore, in the science of Nature, 
as in other branches of study, our 
first task will be to try to determine 
what relates to its principles. 


St. Thomas reduces the argument of this first sentence to a 
syllogism in which is contained everything given in Aristotle except 


the proof of the major. 


This syllogism is very clear and, I think, the 


best instrument we can use in our study of the text. 


In omnibus scientiis quarum sunt principia aut causae aut elementa, 
intellectus et scientia procedit ex cognitione principiorum, causarum et 


elementorum. 


Sed scientia quae est de natura, habet principia, elementa et causas. 
Ergo in ea oportet incipere a determinatione principiorum.® 


1. The Basic Works of Aristotle (edited by R. McKnon) Random House, New York, 
1941, Physics (translated by R. P. Harpm and R. K. Gays), p.218. 


2. Physics, I, chap.1, 184 a 9-15. 


3. St. Tuomas, In I Physicorum, lect.1, n.15. 
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A) The Major Premiss 


The major premiss reads as follows. 


In every science which has principles, causes or elements, understanding 
and science proceed from a knowledge of these principles, causes and 
elements. 


This statement is actually a restatement of the definition of science 
which Aristotle treated in the First Book of the Posterior Analytics. 
What Aristotle is saying here is simply this. Science depends on know- 
ledge of causes. The proof which he gives is the same proof as that 
given in the Posterior Analytics, common opinion. At this stage in the 
orderly progression of knowledge, we are not yet ready for a strict 
definition of science. We are no more ready now than we were in the 
logical tracts. Thus just as when he gave the definition of science in 
the Posterior Analytics he started with the words scire opinamur,! 
here, too, he begins with the words tunc enim cognoscere arbitramur.? 


1. ‘‘ Scire autem opinamur unumquodque simpliciter, sed non sophistico modo, quod 
est secundum accidens, cum causam arbitramur...” Posterior Analytics, I, chap.2, 
71 b 8-12. The English translation reads : ‘‘ We suppose ourselves to possess unqualified 
scientific knowledge...” 


2. In both the Posterior Analytics and the Physics when he treats the meaning of the 
word ‘science,’ ARISTOTLE begins with the imposition given the word by the common run 
of men. As Sr. THomas points out, he is following here a principle laid down in the Topics. 
“ Significatio autem nominis accipienda est ab eo, quod intendunt communiter loquentes 
per illud nomen significare : unde et in II Topicorum dicitur quod nominibus utendum est, 
ut pluribus utuntur.” In I Posteriorum, lect. 4, n. 33. The reference is to Topics, I, 
chap.2, where ARISTOTLE tells us that words are to be used as the multitude uses them, 
although the significance of things behind the words is to be sought from the learned. 
Thus we should call ‘healthy’ that which gives health. This is common usage. But 
when we wish to find out what is actually health-giving, we should consult the learned. 
“ Praeterea definire oportet qualia vocanda sint, ut multi vocant, qualia non. Hoc autem 
utile est... Veluti quod iis nominibus res sunt appellandae, quibus multi utuntur ; cum 
quaeritur quales res sint, ejusmodi vel non ejusmodi, non est amplius sequenda multitudo. 
Exempli gratia salubre vocandum est, quod valet ad sanitatem efficiendam, ut multi vocant; 
an autem quod propositum est, ad sanitatem efficiendam valeat necne, non est amplius 
dicendum ut multi dicunt, sed ut medicus.” It would seem that this reasoning could be 
applied to the use of the word ‘ science’ today. The tendency is to restrict it to the so-called 
mathematical and experimental sciences. Philosophy is looked on as something different 
from science. But the reason why common usage attributes it to mathematical sciences, 
seems to be that most people today think that mathematical sciences give causes and ultimate 
explanations. Actually as scientists themselves admit, it is highly hypothetical and 
dialectic. Scientists ‘ construct’ hypotheses. They do not find causes. Common usage 
would still like to find causes and reasons. The common usage of the word ‘science’ is 
not to be sought in scholarly treatises but on billboards and television sets. ‘‘ Science ”’ 
proves that Colgates prevents tooth-decay. People buy Colgates not because of hypo- 
thetical constructions but because it (cause) can prevent tooth-decay (effect). According 
to common usage, science still means knowledge of causes. 
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This, the very first sentence, of natural science takes up the 
doctrine which has been so carefully taught in the logical treatises. 
This is the first sentence in the development of the modus proprius 
of natural science and is really the final word of the modus communis 
of all science. We have science when we know causes. 

Although the general meaning of this major premiss is clear 
nevertheless it will be well here to examine the words which Aristotle 
uses to express this common mode of science. We can expect that 
these words will have a special significance for natural science. We 
shall briefly consider the words ‘ intelligere’ and ‘scire’ and then 
proceed to the words ‘ causa,’ ‘ elementa’ and ‘ principia.’ 


1. Understanding and Science 


Aristotle begins by saying that both understanding and science 
begin from a knowledge of principles, causes and elements. The 
Greek words are 76 eidévar and 76 émiatacbat. The Latin translation 
of William of Moerbeke reads intelligere et scire. ‘The English tran- 
slation of Hardie and Gaye treats the phrase as hendiadys (the object 
of an inquiry) and thus loses precision. 

According to St. Thomas the zntelligere refers to definitions 
and the scire to demonstrations.1 In other words, both definitions 
and demonstrations are based on a knowledge of causes. That this is 
true of demonstrations, is obvious frem the very definition of demon- 
stration as laid down in the Posterior Analytics. ‘‘ Assuming then 
that my thesis as to the nature of scientific knowledge is correct, the 
premisses of demonstrated knowledge must be true, primary, im- 
mediate, better known than and prior to the conclusion which is 
further related to them as effect to cause.”? In what sense, however, do 
definitions depend on a knowledge of causes? Obviously any definition 
which is strictly a definition will be according to one or more causes. 
But that is not the question here. Here the question comes down to 
this : How does a definition depend on knowledge of a cause or how 
does one definition depend on another? Definition can depend on 
cause or on another definition in so far as a definition differs from 
a demonstration only positione. For an explanation of this, St. 
Thomas refers us to his commentary on the Posterior Analytics.* 

Definitions of one and the same thing can vary according to the 
cause on which the definition is based. Thus we may define a house 
from its final cause as ‘ a shelter which protects us from the elements.’ 
We may define it from its material cause as ‘ shelter made of bricks, 


1. “ Quod autem dicit tntelligere, refertur ad definitiones ; quod vero dicit scire, ad 
demonstrationem.” J In Phys., lect.1, n.9. 


~ 2. Posterior Analytics, I, chap.2, 71 b 19-22. 
3. In I Posteriorum, lect.16, n.139. 
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stone or wood.’ Now, there is an order among the causes. The 
material cause depends on the formal cause in so far as the material 
must be such as demanded by the form. The formal cause in turn 
depends on the efficient cause in so far as omne agens agit sibi simile. 
Finally the efficient cause depends on the final cause for no agent acts 
without an end. Omne agens agit propter finem. ‘Thus the final 
cause is the first cause on which all others depend. Definition from 
the final cause is the cause of all other definitions. Oportet ergo quod 
definitio, quae sumitur a fine, sit ratio et causa probativa aliarum de- 
finitionum, quae sumuntur ex aliis causis.} 

Thus, for example, the definition of a house from its final cause 
may be the principle of a demonstration in which the conclusion is the 
definition of a house from its material cause. The demonstration 
would read something like this : 


All constructions which are to protect us from the elements should 
be made of wood, cement or stone. 
But a house is to protect us from the elements. 
Therefore a house should be made from wood, cement or stone. 


Here we have one definition demonstrated by another. We may, 
however, join the two definitions into one. A house is a construction 
whose purpose it is to protect us from the elements and whose matter is 
cement, wood or stone. This last definition contains everything that 
was in the demonstration. Sucha definition differs from demonstration 
only positione. It contains all of the elements of demonstration but 
they are not ordered according to mode and figure. : 

Thus when Aristotle says that zntelligere and scare both depend 
on knowledge of causes he is referring to demonstrations and to those 
definitions which may be demonstrated by other definitions or which 
differ from demonstration only positione. 


2) Principles, Causes and Elements 


We are thought to know a thing scientifically when we know its 
first principles, its first causes and when we have carried our analysis 
to its elements. What does Aristotle mean here by the words ‘ prin- 
ciples,’ ‘ causes ’ and ‘ elements.’ ec 

In the Posterior Analytics the very definition of science is given 
in terms of ‘ cause’ and the premisses of demonstration are described 
as ‘ principles.’ The word ‘element’ does not formally enter into 
the discussion at that point. Nor, in the Posterior Analytics, does 
Aristotle go into a study of the meaning of the words ‘ principle ’ 
and ‘cause.’ He leaves such a study to the Fifth Book of the Meta- 
physics where he is distinguishing the common meanings of names. 


1. In I Posteriorum, lect.16, n.139. 
(2) 
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What meaning then should be attributed to them in the Posterior 
Analytics? Once again we have to fall back on the principle laid down 
in the Topics.1 We must accept the usage common to all men. 
Principle and cause then, meant the same thing to Aristotle as they 
meant in common usage and as they meant in Greek Philosophy up 
to that time. 

In the Fifth Book of the Metaphysics, Aristotle considers the 
meanings of the common words which are used in the study of first — 
philosophy. These words have many impositions and it is these 
impositions which he enumerates. First philosophy, however, as any 
science, studies a subject, its causes and its passions and consequently 
will use words signifying all three. Thus Aristotle begins by studying 
the words which signify causes. These are three : ‘principle,’ ‘ cause ’ 
and ‘element.’ They are treated in the order of decreasing generality. 
‘Principle’ is a term more extensive than ‘ cause’ while ‘ cause ’ is 
more extensive than ‘ element.’ ? 

The first word which Aristotle studies in the Fifth Book of the 
Metaphysics is the word ‘ principle.’ Since the word is analogous not 
univocal, he does not start with a common definition of it but rather 
first enumerates the various impositions and then tries to abstract 
something which is common to all of them. 


‘ Beginning ’ means 

1. that part of a thing from which one would start first, e.g. a line or 
a road has a beginning in either of the contrary directions. 

2. that from which each thing would best be originated e.g. even in 
learning we must sometimes begin not from the first point and the beginning 
of the subject, but from the point from which we should learn most easily. 

3. that from which, as an immanent part, a thing first comes to be, e.g. 
as the keel of a ship and the foundation of a house, while in animals some 
suppose the heart, others the brain, others some other part, to be of this 
nature. 

4, that from which, not as an immanent part, a thing first comes to be, 
and from which the movement or the change naturally first begins, as a child 
comes from its mother and its father, and a fight from abusive language. 

5. that at whose will that which is moved is moved and that which 
changes changes, e.g. the magistracies in cities, and oligarchies and mon- 
archies and tyrannies are called archai and so are the arts, and of these 
especially the architectonic arts. 

6. that from which a thing can first be known — this is also called the 
beginning of the thing, e.g. the hypotheses are the beginnings of demonstra- 
tions. Causes are spoken of in an equal number of senses for all causes are 
beginnings. 


1. Loc. cit. 

2. “ Procedit autem hoc ordine, quia hoc nomen Principium communius est quam 
Causa : aliquid enim est principium, quod non est causa ; sicut principium motus dicitur 
terminus a quo. Et iterum causa est in plus quam elementum. Sola enim causa intrinseca 
potest dici elementum.” Sr. THomas, In V Metaph., lect.1, n.750. 
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It is common, then, to all beginnings to be the first point from which 
a thing either is or comes to be or is known. Hence the nature of a thing 
is a beginning, and so is the element of a thing, and thought and will, and 
essence and the final cause — for the good and the beautiful are the begin- 
ning both of the knowledge and of the movement of many things.! 


According to the first imposition of the word, it signifies that part 
of a magnitude from which local motion takes its beginning. It 
implies some sort of order and process and these ideas are found in 
all of the other impositions. All causes can be called principles, but 
not all principles are causes. And even when they are one and the 
same thing the ratvo of principle differs from that of cause. Principle 
implies order while cause implies influx of being.? 

The treatment of the word ‘cause’ (airia) in the Metaphysics 
is a bit different than is that of ‘ principle.’ Aristotle does not give 
the different impositions of the word but gives its species. The 
etymology of the word is rather obscure and nothing definite can be 
said about it. Perhaps the simplest explanation of the word is that 
it answers the question ‘ why.’! 


Now, the causes being four, it is the business of the physicist to know 
about them all, and if he refers his problem back to all of them, he will 
assign the ‘ why ’ in the way proper to the science... 

The question ‘ why ’, then, is answered by reference to the matter, to 
the form, and to the primary moving cause.® 


As was mentioned above, the word ‘ cause’ always implies influx of 
being and consequently it carries the notion that one being depends 
on another. 

The word ‘ element ’ signifies something less common than either 
‘principle’ or ‘ cause.’ It is confined to the realm of material cau- 
sality. Aristotle defines it as : ‘‘ the primary component immanent 
in a thing, and indivisible in kind into other kinds.”’ ¢ 

This definition includes four things : First of all it is something 
from which something is composed (ez quo), consequently an element is 


1. Metaphysics, V, chap.1, 1012 b 34-1013 a 24. 

2. “ Principium ordinem quemdam importat ; hoc vero nomen Causa, importat 
influxum quemdam ad esse causati.”” Sr. THomas, ibid., 751. 

3. See J. M. Lz Buonp, Logique et Méthode chez Aristote, Librairie Philosophique J. 
Vrin, Paris, (1939), p.93, note 3. 

4, “Connaitre la cause, pense ARISTOTH, c’est connattre le ‘pourquoi’, le dior, 
Mais les questions et les pourquoi peuvent étre d’ordre trés différent.”’ Le Buonp, zbid.. 
p.94. 

5. Physics, I1, chap.7, 198 a 22-24 ; 33-34. 

6. Metaphysics, V, chap.3, 1014a27-28. The Latin translation reads: ‘‘ Elementum 
vero dicitur ex quo aliquid componitur primo inexistente indivisibili specie in aliam spe- 
ciem.” 
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in the line of material causality. Secondly it is that from which a 
thing is first (primo) composed. Thus we would not call brass the 
element of a statue for the brass itself is composed of something 
already existing. Thirdly the element is immanent in the thing 
(inexistente). Consequently privation and contraries cannot be 
considered as elements. Thus even though a musical man becomes so 
from having been an unmusical man nevertheless we do not call the 
unmusical man an element. Fourthly an element is already consti- 
tuted in a species but it cannot be further reduced (indivisibili specie 
in aliam speciem). Thus prime matter is not an element. 

Examples of true elements are the following. The letters of the 
alphabet are elements of words, the first demonstrations of geometry 
or any science are the elements of the science. Those bodies into which 
are resolved composite bodies in the natural world are elements. 
Thus for Aristotle the elements would be earth, air, fire and water. 

Thus the word ‘principle’ can signify any source of origin 
whether it be a cause or not ; the word ‘ cause’ can signify any of the 
four causes and the word ‘element’ signifies the ultimate material 
cause which is already constituted in a species. Now what do these 
words signify in the context of the Prooemium of the Physics ? 

In the Prooemium, Aristotle is speaking about demonstration and 
definition, consequently all three of these words should signify some 
type of causality even though the word ‘ principle’ strictly speaking 
is more general than the word ‘ cause.’ Obviously, too, each of the 
words is used to designate different kinds of causality. Actually 
it does not seem too important to determine what Aristotle had in 
mind as to the causality signified by each word. There are many and 
varied interpretations. It may be noted that St. Albert differs here 
from St. Thomas. Here we will but explain the interpretation 
offered as probable by St. Thomas and which has its own reason- 
ableness.! 

The word ‘principle’ seems to stand for the efficient cause in 
so far as from its very first imposition, it indicates a process. ‘Cause’ 
means dependance in fiert or in esse, consequently it seems to signify 
the formal and final causes while ‘ element ’ in its usual sense indicates 
the material cause. 

Thus we are thought to know a thing scientifically when we know 
its efficient, formal, final and material causes, that is, when we know 
its principles, causes and elements. 

However, as St. Thomas points out, Aristotle does not say that 
we know a thing when we know its principles, causes and elements.? 
Rather he says that we know a thing when we know either its principles 
or its causes or its elements. He uses not the copulative ‘and’ but 


1, For other interpretations see Lz Buonp, op. cit., p.285, note. 
2. Sr. Toomas, In I Phys., lect.1, n.12. : 
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the disjunctive ‘or.’ This he does to indicate that not all sciences 
demonstrate by all four causes. Mathematics demonstrates only by 
formal cause ; metaphysics principally by formal and final but also 
by efficient ; natural science, however, demonstrates from all four 
causes. 

St. Albert adds some helpful considerations on this passage. 
Mathematics by definition abstracts from motion. Where there is no 
motion, there is neither efficient nor final cause for an efficient cause 
is that which moves the moved (movet motum) while a final cause 
is obtained by motion. Consequently, mathematics which abstracts 
from motion treats neither efficient nor final cause. Mathematics also 
abstracts from matter for matter is the subject of motion. Consequent- 
ly, the demonstrations of mathematics are confined to formal causality. 
On mathematics, then, St. Thomas and St. Albert agree. St. Albert, 
however, considers metaphysics a bit differently from St. Thomas, 
at least as regards the interpretation of the present text. Meta- 
physics considers all of the causes but not in so far as they are intrinsic 
components of the thing. It considers them in so far as they are 
reducible to being. Thus it is only natural science which considers 
principles, causes and elements precisely as such. 


Et haec quidem sunt quae faciunt esse physicorum, quae quidem in nulla 
aliarum scientiarum realium adeo plene colliguntur sicut in scientia naturali: 
quoniam in mathematicis eo quod sine motu considerantur, nihil de- 
monstratur per efficientem et finem : quia efficiens movet motum, et per 
motum attingit et acquirit finem : et ideo quae sine motu sunt, consi- 
derationem efficientis et finis habere non possunt. Similiter etiam ma- 
thematicus non curat materiam, eo quod abstrahit ab illa, propter hoc 
quod ipsa est subjectum motus : formam autem accipit solam secundum 
quod ab ipsa diffinitio accipitur, quae quod quid erat esse secundum quod 
subjicitur passioni quam probat inesse substantiae formali. Metaphysicus 
autem licet consideret omnes causas, non tamen considerat eas in eo quod 
causantes sunt : quia materiam et forman non considerat secundum quod 
ingrediuntur in rem quam componendo constituunt, sed potius secundum 
quod reducuntur in rationem substantiae quae est verum ens et principium 
aliorum quae metaphysicus attendit. Et ideo solius physicae est procedere 
ex principiis et causis et elementis secundum quod sunt hujusmodi.! 


Thus, in the text of the Prooemiwm, when Aristotle says that 
knowledge, scientific knowledge, depends on knowledge of either 
principles or causes or elements, he is accurate. The disjunctive 
is used with a purpose, for it is not necessary that every science dem- 
onstrate by all four causes. Otherwise, mathematics would not be 
a science. As a matter of fact, it is only natural science which de- 
monstrates from all four causes as such. 


1. Sr. ALBERT, Liber Physicorum, I, Tract.I, caput V, p.11. 
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In this first sentence, then, of the Prooemium, Aristotle is merely 
restating in different words the definition of science. Science proceeds 
from principles, causes or elements, that is, it proceeds from at least 
one of the four causes. 

St. Albert here raises an objection the discussion of which throws 
much light upon the meaning of this passage and on the interpretation 
of the words ‘ principle,’ ‘ cause ’ and ‘ element.’ 

According to the interpretation given, the principles of our 
knowledge of nature are the principles, causes and elements. These 
were interpreted as meaning the four causes of mobile being. These 
are principles of being. It may be objected, however, that when we 
speak about the principles of science, we should not speak so much 
about principles of being but rather about principles of knowledge. 
Thus while agent, end, form and matter are principles of being, 
dignities, suppositions and positions are principles of cognition. Now 
the question arises, by what right do we say that the four causes are 
the principles of science? Would it not be more accurate to say that 
the principles of science are the dignities, suppositions and positions ? 
Could one then interpret the words ‘ principles,’ ‘ causes’ and ‘ ele- 
ments ’ as referring to dignities, suppositions or positions ? 

St. Albert offers two possible solutions to this and chooses the first. 

According to the first : knowledge of natural things depends on 
their principles of being. We know them through their causes. Thus 
in the science of nature the principles of being are identified with the 
principles of knowledge. There is, however, a difference. The same 
principles, the causes of things, are principles of knowledge in so far as 
they exist as universals in the mind. They are principles and causes 
of being in so far as they exist as singular and determined in individual 
natural agents. It should be noted here that St. Albert does not 
oppose natural science to the other sciences from this point of view, 
but he intimates that there is a difference. 


Si autem aliquis dicat quod ista principia referuntur ad esse : sed 
principia ex quibus procedit scientia, sunt principia cognitionis : et ideo non 
habet locum hoc quod diximus. Scire debet, quod in physicis res non 
cognoscitur nisi ex principiis ex quibus est. Et ideo talia in physicis sunt 
principia cognitionis et esse : sed differenter, quoniam universaliter accepta 
prout sunt in ratione physicorum, sunt principia cognitionis : determinata 
autem in natura secundum esse agentia vel patientia, sunt principia esse. 


There is a second solution to this difficulty but this second solution 
rests on a completely different interpretation of the words ‘ prin- 
ciples’, ‘ causes’ and ‘elements,’ an interpretation which I have 
found in no other author and which St. Albert presents without any 
reference whatsoever. 


1. St. Aubert, Liber Physicorum, I, Tract.I, caput V, p.11. 
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Granted that science should proceed from principles of cognition, 
then the ‘ principles,’ ‘ causes’ and ‘elements’ in the text are prin- 
ciples of cognition and are not principles of being. Now there are 
various kinds of principles of cognition. There are those which do 
not enter into a syllogism, such as the dignities. There are others 
which do enter into a syllogism, some of which are convertible, some 
of which are not. Sometimes demonstration proceeds from principles 
which are first and true, these are the ‘principles.’ Sometimes it 
proceeds from principles which depend on first principles and which 
are principles of further syllogism, these are the ‘causes.’ Finally 
there are principles which depend on the others but which are ultimate 
in so far as no other principles depend on them. These are the 
‘ elements.’! 

This solution is rejected by St. Albert as not being closely linked 
to the context. Nevertheless it does throw light on what he means 
when he says that the four causes are principles of being and of 
cognition. 


3) First Causes 


As we have mentioned above, the proof of this major proposition 
is the common opinion of men : “ For we do not think that we know a 
thing until we are acquainted with its primary conditions or first 
principles and have carried our analysis as far as its simplest ele- 
ments.” It will be noted here that Aristotle speaks of first (primas) 
causes, first (prima) principles and that the analysis goes down to. the 
elements (usque ad). What is the significance of these modifiers? 
Once again, St. Albert is very helpful. 

In a given science, that is, in a science of which the subject genus 
is one, our knowledge depends on knowledge of principles, causes 
and elements within that genus. Thus for example natural science 
depends on our knowledge of all physical causes and not on all causes 
in general. Thus knowledge of first cause, here means first physical 
cause. It does not extend to all efficient cause for the first efficient 
cause is something beyond the study of physics and belongs to meta- 
physics. Nor does it extend to a final cause which is the final cause 
of all created being and which consequently goes beyond the genus of 
physics. Matter and form too, in so far as they are reduced to sub- 
stance are not part of the science of nature, but rather belong to 
metaphysics. 

Sed sciendum est quod scientia naturalis ex his non procedit nisi 
sumptis secundum ambitum communitatis et principiorum et causarum 
in suo genere. Et ideo omne principium physicum et omnem causam 
physicam accipit et colligit : sed tamen non omnem causam efficientem, nec 


1. Sr. AuBert, Liber Physicorum, I, Tract.1, caput V, p.12. 
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omnem finem. Si enim acciperet omnem causam efficientem, oporteret 
quod extenderet se ad aliquid non physicum : quoniam causa prima est 
efficiens per essentiam suam, et de illa non intendit physica, sed philosophia 
prima. Eodem autem modo est de fine ultimo, qui est finis universitatis, 
et est in prima causa, sicut in duce exercitus. Similiter autem forma 
reducta in principium substantiae secundum quod hujusmodi, et similiter 
materia, non sunt de intentione scientiae naturalis, nec ex talibus aliquid 
probatur in scientia naturali. Sed potius de efficiente qui movet per formam 
quae disponit ipsum ad movendum, et non per essentiam, sicut ignis qui 
movet per dispositionem calidi quod est in ipso, et similiter de fine qui 
includitur et acquiritur per motum talis efficientis, et de materia et forma 
secundum quod materia subjicitur motui et mutationi, et forma est finis ge- 
nerationis, intenduntur haec a physico : et sic nos inista scientia procedemus 
ex istis.! 


Consequently, the word ‘ first ’ refers to the first cause in the line 
of mobile being. The first cause which is the unmoved mover is 
outside the genus of mobile being and consequently is not a principle 
of cognition in natural science. When the Unmoved Mover is treated 
in the Physics in the Eight Book, it is treated not as part of the subject 
of natural philosophy but as its term : 


Dicendum quod de primo motore non agitur in scientia naturali tanquam 
de subjecto vel de parte subjecti, sed tanquam de termino ad quem scientia 
naturalis perducit. Terminus autem non est de natura rei cujus est 
terminus, sed habet aliquam habitudinem ad rem illam, sicut terminus 
lineae non est linea, sed habet ad eam aliquam habitudinem. Ita etiam et 
primus motor est alterius naturae a rebus naturalibus, habet tamen ad ea|s] 
aliquam habitudinem, in quantum influit eis motum, et sic cadit in conside- 
ratione[m] naturalis, scilicet non secundum ipsum, sed in quantum est 
motor.’ 


It is to be further noted that the phrasing of the proof of this 
major takes a slight twist when it turns to the ‘elements’: ‘‘... Tune 
enim cognoscere arbitramur unumquodque, cum causas primas et 
prima principia cognoscimus et usque ad elementa.” At first reading, 
it might seem that the text means that we proceed from knowledge 
of the final, efficient and formal causes to a knowledge of the elements 
and that once these are known the science is complete. This, however, 
is not true. True science does not end with a knowledge of the 
elements but begins with them. The elements are principles of 
science as are the principles and causes. What the text means is that 
among the principles of a science, that is, among the four causes, it is 
the material cause, the elements which are known last.3 


1. St. Arsert, Liber Physicorum, I, Tract.1, caput V, p.12. 
2. St. Tuomas, Expositio in Boethium de Trinitate, q.V, a.2, ad 3. 


3. “ Dicit autem usque ad elementa, quia id quod est ultimum in cognitione est 
materia. Nam materia est propter formam ; forma autem est ab agente propter finem, 
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The reason for this is that matter is the last of all the causes. 
It is the end or final cause which determines the form and it is the 
form which determines the matter. The purpose of a saw is to cut, 
thus it must have teeth But if the teeth are to be capable of cutting 
they must be made of iron. 


B) The Minor Premiss 


The syllogism which we are considering reads as follows : 


In all sciences which have principles, causes or elements, definitions 
and demonstrations proceed from a knowledge of principles, causes or 
elements. 

But the science of nature has principles, causes and elements. 

Therefore the science of nature should begin with a consideration of the 
principles, causes and elements. 


The major premiss of this syllogism as we have seen is proven 
by a sign, namely the common opinion on the meaning of science. 
The minor premiss is neither stated explicitly by Aristotle nor proven 
by him. It is St. Thomas who states it explicitly but he gives no 
proof. Now what does this minor premiss mean? It means quite 
simply that there is a science of nature. If there is a science of nature, 
it necessarily has principles. But there is a science of nature and 
therefore it does have principles. This minor then is stating the 
possibility and existence of a science of nature. 5 

In the Prooemium, Aristotle does not state explicitly that a science 
of nature is possible nor does he prove it. He presupposes it. Pre- 
supposing the minor as St. Thomas states it, he is presupposing the 
possibility of a science of nature. He is perfectly justified in doing 
this for here he is proceeding prooemialiter. He presupposes that there 
is a science of nature and then proceeds to prove it in the rest of the 
Physics by determining the principles, causes and elements of mobile 
being as much as is possible. As we mentioned above, frequently ina 
Prooemium it is necessary to demand an act of faith of the reader. 
Actually, that is what Aristotle is doing here. He is, however, 
quite conscious of the objections against the very possibility of the 
science of nature. The first objection would come from the very denial 
of nature and of motion. It is this objection which he meets in the 
whole of Book One. Stricly speaking, we should expect the study 
of the Physics to start with Book Two where he discusses the subject 
and middle term of natural science. But before he can do this, he 
must make sure that he has defended the very possibility of true 
change and mobility. 


nisi ipsa sit finis: ut puta dicimus quod propter secare serra habet dentes, et ferreos 
oportet eos esse ut sint aptiad secandum.” In I Phys., lect.1, n.14. 
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Canon Mansion in his discussion ! of the First Book of the Physics 
points out very clearly the position of the discussion of the principle 
of mobile being in the Physics. For historical reasons, that is, because 
of the varying interpretations of the very fact of motion, Aristotle 
had to determine the principles of mobile being before even determin- 
ing the principles of the science of mobile being. Further, if there is 
no possibility of absolute change such as is defended in the First Book 
of the Physics, there is no possibility of a true science of nature. If all 
motion is to be reduced to accidental motions as had been done by 
Aristotle’s predecessors, then there is no possibility of a science between 
metaphysics and a mechanical explanation of movement in the universe. 

There is a second objection which may be raised against the 
possibility of a science of nature. This comes not from the notion of 
nature but rather from the notion of science. Nature is contingent 
while science is of the necessary. How then can there be a science of 
nature ? 

Aristotle had answered this question in the Posterior Analytics 
when he discussed the possibility of demonstration concerning cor- 
ruptible beings. Consequently the question does not arise for him 
in the Physics. 

In Chapter Hight of the First Book of the Posterior Analytics, 
Aristotle shows that there can be no demonstration about corruptible 
things. The reason for this is that if the propositions of a syllogism 
must be universal, so too must the*conclusion. The universality of 
the propositions of demonstration had been discussed when he treated 
the principle dict de omni. However, although simpliciter loguendo 
there is no demonstration about corruptible things, it is possible 
secundum accidens. 


It is clear also that if the premisses from which the syllogism proceeds 
are commensurately universal, the conclusion of such demonstration — 
demonstration, i.e., in the unqualified sense — must also be eternal. There- 
fore no attribute can be demonstrated nor known by strictly scientific 
knowledge to inhere in perishable things. The proof can only be acci- 
dental. . .? 


St. Thomas in his commentary explains the meaning of the dis- 
tinction per se and per accidens. It is true that science is only of the 
incorruptible and eternal. Consequently it seems that there is no 
science of sensible beings for they are corruptible. It was by this 


1. A. Manston, Introduction 4 la Physique aristotélicienne, Louvain, Editions de 
l'Institut supérieur de philosophie, 2°4 ed, (1954), pp.53,54,79. 

2. Posterior Analytics, I, chap.8, 75 b 21-25. The Latin translation here reads : 
“ Manifestum est autem et si sint propositiones universales, ex quibus est syllogismus, quod 
necesse est et conclusionem esse perpetuam hujusmodi demonstrationis, et simpliciter ut 
est dicere demonstrationis. Non est ergo demonstratio corruptibilium nec scientia sim- 
pliciter, sed sic, sicut est secundum accidens.”’ 
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reasoning that Plato was forced to his doctrine of ideas. For Aristotle, 
however, corruptible beings may be the subject of a science not per se 
but per accidens. By per se he means corruptible beings in so far as 
they exist as individuals and thus are corruptible. By per accidens 
he means corruptible beings in so far as they are considered under 
their universal aspects. Of these there is science.! 

The minor premiss then, as stated by St. Thomas is presupposed 
by Aristotle in the Prooemiwm. There is a science of nature. The 
possibility of a science of corruptible beings is proven in the Posterior 
Analytics and the possibility of absolute change is proven in the First 
Book of the Physves. 


C) The Conclusion 


The conclusion of the syllogism as stated by St. Thomas reads : 


Therefore, in the science of nature, we must begin with a consideration 
of principles. 


The science of nature must begin with a consideration of the 
principles. As St. Albert points out, if there is real science, there 
is procedure from principles and causes. If these principles and 
causes are not known, then the procedure is not scientific and demon- 
strative but rather dialectical or rhetorical. Argument will not be 
based on causes but on common intentions and circumstances. The 
result will be but opinion or presumption. The reason for this is that 
principles, causes are essential while argument from intentions and 
circumstances are but extrinsic. 

It will be well to quote this passage here in full for it manifests 
briefly and clearly the Aristotelian position on the relation between 
science and dialectic. 


Quoniam quidem igitur de principiis corporis mobilis sermo nobis 
est habendus, oportet nos tentare determinare prima principia in naturali 
scientia. Natura enim omnis scientiae talis est, quod si ipsa habet 
principia et causas et elementa, intelligere et scire non accidit in ipsa nisi 
ex cognitione istorum quae dicta sunt. Cum enim intellectus in scientiis 
non sit nisi habitus et acceptio principiorum ex quibus sciuntur alia, scire 
autem sit accipere conclusionem quae sequitur ex illis principiis, oportet 


1. “Sciendum est autem quod quia demonstratio non est corruptibilium, sed sempi- 
ternorum, neque definitio, Plato coactus fuit ponere ideas. Cum enim ista sensibilia sint 
corruptibilia, videbatur quod eorum non posset esse neque demonstratio, neque definitio . . . 
Sed huic opinioni occurrit Aristoteles superius dicens quod demonstratio non est corrup- 
tibilium nisi per accidens. Etsi enim ista sensibilia corruptibilia sint in particulari, in 
universali tamen quamdam sempiternitatem habent. Cum ergo demonstratio detur de 
istis sensibilibus in universali, non autem in particulari, sequitur quod demonstratio non sit 
corruptibilium, nisi per accidens ; sempiternorum autem est per se.”” St. THOMAS, In I 
Posteriorum, lect.16, nn.140-141. : 
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quod omnis scientia quae vere scientia est, initium processus sui habeat a 
principiis primis usque ad principia proxima. Dico autem quod omnis 
scientia quae habet principia sic procedit, et illa sola est vere scientia : quia 
est demonstrativa et effectus solius demonstrationis est scire. Si autem 
ipsa non habeat verum nomen scientiae, tunc ipsa erit scientia topica 
dialecticae vel rhetoricae, et effectus ejus non erit scientia, sed opinio, vel 


suspicio sive praesumptio : et ideo non habet principia et causas et elementa 


ex quibus procedit, sed habebit considerationes topicas quas sumit aut ex 
intentionibus communibus quae nulli conveniunt proprie, sed inveniuntur 
in pluribus, sicut dialectica : aut sumit eas ex circumstantibus negotium 
vel personam, sicut facit rector. Nullum autem istorum est alicujus rei 
principium vel causa vel elementum : quia omnia principia et causae et 
elementa sunt essentialia et propria rei : qualia non sunt ea quae in logicis 
vel rhetoricis assumuntur. Quod autem in omni scientia cujus vere est scire, 
oporteat esse processum a primis in genere suo principiis usque ad elementa, 
patet quia (sicut dictum est in Posterioribus Analyticis) tunc opinamur 
nos cognoscere unumquodque quod scimus vere, quando cognoscimus 
prima in genere principia ejus, et causas ejus, et elementa ejus ex quibus 
componitur, et non aliter.! 


This passage which St. Albert puts at the very beginning of his 
Physics, has for its purpose to indicate the necessity of principles 
and causes for scientific knowledge. Actually it is a summary of 
some very important points already discussed in logic but which are 
very important for the process ofthe science of nature. Science 
proceeds from principles, causes and elements. If these are unattain- 
able, then science is not possible. All that can be attained is opinion, 
suspicion or presumption. These are effected not by science but by 
dialectic or rhetoric. Instead of causes and principles the arguments 
will proceed from ‘loci,’ from common intentions or from circum- 
stances. 

As we shall see in the discussion of the second part of the Prooe- 
mium, natural science proceeds from the general to the particular, 
that is, it proceeds from mobile being in general down to the species 
of mobile being and then down to the subspecies. Now, knowledge of 
the principles and causes of mobile being in general is not too difficult 
to come by. Common experience suffices. But once we have passed 
these very general conclusions, it is very difficult to determine the 
principles, causes and elements. For the most part it is impossible. 
Consequently at that point, we no longer have science but on the 
principles of Aristotle, St. Thomas and St. Albert who puts it all 
rather briefly here, we should pass to something that is akin to dialectic. 
We pass into the realm of the probable. However, I do not know of 
any passages where Aristotle, St. Thomas or St. Albert discuss the 
problem in these terms. They do speak in the Topics of the research 


1. St. ALBERT, Liber Physicorum, I, Tract. A, caput V, p.10. 
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of principles but I do not think they are teaching the exact thing as we 
are here. 

One wonders what St. Albert would have added to this passage 
were he conscious of the power of mathematics as an instrument of 
knowledge. He speaks of the ‘loci.’ But these have actually not 
been a fruitful instrument. Mathematical physics has been much 
more effective. 


D) The First Section as Prooemium 


This first section of the Prooemium obviously proceeds prooemia- 
liter in the sense in which we have described this word above. The 
ideas are highly concentrated and there is an appeal made to the 
faith of the student in the words of the master. Aristotle from this 
very first sentence of the Physics uses words which are very pregnant 
with meaning ; science and understanding (with all they imply of 
demonstration and definition), principle, cause and element. From 
this very first sentence he is introducing us into a science of nature 
contrary to the general trend of Greek philosophy before -him as 
exemplified in Plato and Heraclitus. There is a science of nature. 
Nature is subject to definition and demonstration. It has principles, 
causes and elements in itself and our study of nature begins with these. 


Il. THE SECOND PART OF THE ‘ 


Innata autem est ex notioribus 
nobis via et certioribus, in certiora 
naturae et notiora. Non enim ea- 
dem nobis nota et simpliciter. Unde 
quidem necesse secundum modum 
hunc procedere ex incertioribus na- 
turae, nobis autem certioribus, in 
certiora naturae et notiora. 


Sunt autem primum nobis mani- 
festa et certa confusa magis : poste- 
rius autem ex his fiunt nota elementa 
et principia dividentibus haec. Unde 
ex universalibus ad singularia opor- 
tet procedere. 


Totum enim secundum sensum 
notius est : universale autem totum 


‘PROOEMIUM”’ OF THE 


“‘ PHYSICS ”’ 


The natural way of doing this is 
to start from the things which are 
more knowable and obvious to us 
and proceed towards those which 
are clearer and more knowable by 
nature ; for the same things are 
not ‘ knowable relatively to us’ and 
‘knowable’ without qualification. 
So in the present inquiry we must 
follow this method and advance from 
what is more obscure by nature, but 
clearer to us, towards what is more 
clear and more knowable by nature. 


Now what is plain and obvious 
at first is rather confused masses, 
the elements and principles of 
which become known to us later by 
analysis. Thus we must advance 
from generalities to particulars ; 


For it is a whole that is best known 
to sense-perception, and a generality 
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quoddam est. Multa enim compre- 
hendit ut partes universale. 


Sustinent autem idem hoc quo- 
dammodo et nomina ad rationem. 
Totum enim quoddam et indistincte 
significant, ut puta circulus. Defini- 
tio autem ipsius dividit in singularia. 


Et pueri primum appellant omnes 


is a kind of whole, comprehending 
many things within it, like parts. 


Much the same happens in the 
relation of the name to the formula. 
A name, e.g. ‘round,’ means vaguely 
a sort of whole : its definition ana- 


lyses this into its particular senses. 


Similarly a child begins by calling 


all men ‘father’ and all women 
‘mother,’ but later on distinguishes 
each of them.} 


viros patres et feminas matres : 
posterius autem determinant horum 
unumquodque. 


In the first part of the Prooemium, Aristotle has shown that the 
science of nature, as any science, must begin with a consideration of 
its principles, causes and elements. Science according to the strict 
sense of the word is the result of demonstration. Demonstration, 
however, is based on principles, causes and elements. Consequently, 
before we can proceed in a science we must know the principles, causes 
and elements. 

Now, in the second part of the Prooemiuwm, Aristotle gives the 
answer to a question which is fundamental to the whole study of 
nature. Granted that we must begin with principles, with what 
principles do we begin? Do we begin with the principles, causes and 
elements of a particular species or do we rather begin with the principles 
causes and elements of nature in general ? 

Aristotle’s answer to this question is clear both from what he 
says here in the Prooemium and from the actual order which he 
followed in his natural works. We begin with general principles and 
proceed to a study of the particular kinds of mobile being. In the 
Prooemium, Aristotle manifests this order of procedure in the philo- 
sophy of nature in two steps. First of all, he proves it in a syllogism 
which he presents according to the proper mode of a Prooemium. 
Secondly, he further explains it by presenting three extrinsic proofs 
or signs. 

In analyzing this section of the text of Aristotle, we shall once 
again employ as most apt instrument of manifestation, the commen- 
tary of St. Thomas and especially the syllogism which he proposes. 


A) The Syllogism proposed by St. Thomas 


St. Thomas reduces the first part of this second half of the 
Prooemium to a syllogism which reads as follows : 


Innata est nobis via ut procedamus incipiendo ab iis quae sunt nobis 
Magis nota in ea quae sunt magis nota naturae. 


1. Physics, I, chap.1, 184 a 17-184 b 14. 
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Sed ea quae sunt nobis magis nota sunt confusa, qualia sunt universalia. 
Ergo oportet nos ab universalibus ad singularia procedere.! 


We shall study the major premiss and the minor premiss of this 


syllogism in order and shall then proceed to the objections which St. 
Thomas proposes. 


1. The Major Premiss 


“Tt is natural for us to proceed in knowledge from that which is 
more known to us towards that which is more known by nature.” 
What does Aristotle mean by this statement ? 

The Greek text reads as follows : 


Tléguxe 6€ €k TOV Yrwpluwrépwv Hutv 7 606s Kat cagertépwr éml TA 
TAPEDTEPA TH QUGEL KaL YYWpPLUwTEpA. 


There are five words in this text which demand brief but close 
examination. 

1. yvwptwwrépwrv, which in Latin is translated by the word notior, 
is perhaps best translated into English not by the word ‘ more known ’ 
but ‘more knowable.’ However, frequently in the explanation of the 
doctrine here explained we shall translate it by ‘more known.’ The 
proper translation seems to vary according to the context. The word 
used here is the comparative of yvwpiuos which means easily known. 
According to one of its first impositions, it eS a famous person 
who is well known, easily known. 

2. cageorépwy is translated into Latin by the word certior, and 
into English by the word ‘ more certain.’ 

3. nutv. In the context, Aristotle speaks of that which is more 
knowable and more certain to us. The us refers to man with the 
capabilities and limitations of his knowledge. 

4, gice. In the context, Aristotle opposes ‘to us’ (juty) and 
“by nature’ (gice). At times this word is best translated ‘ accord- 
ing to nature.’ The Latin translates it by the dative (naturae) 
which means ‘ to nature.’ In the next sentence, Aristotle substitutes 
the word ‘ simply’ (aw\@s) for the word ‘nature.’ The opposition 
is between that which is more knowable to us and that which is 
more knowable ‘by nature,’ ‘to nature,’ ‘according to nature’ 
or stmpliciter. Hardie and Gaye translate the (a47\@s) by the phrase 

‘ without qualification.’ 

5. Iléguxe. Aristotle tells us that it is innate to us. to proceed 
_ from the more knowable to us to the more known by nature. This is 
a process dictated by our very nature. , 


1. Sr. Tuomas, In I Phys., lect.1, n.15. 
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The major as presented here seems quite simple and perhaps in 
need of no explanation. Nevertheless, it is a statement of elements 
which have been established by Aristotle in other treatises. Here we 
shall make an analysis of these elements as they are established in 
other sections of the Aristotelian corpus. It should be noted here 
again that this is a Prooemium and in a Prooemium, Aristotle depending 
on the natural faith of the students can bring together elements which 
might perhaps be proven in later treatises. 

Now the question to be answered here is this : What do we mean 
when we say that the natural mode of procedure for us is from the more 
knowable to us to the more knowable in itself ? 

First of all, what is more knowable tous? In the Summa Theolo- 
gica when he considers the origin of our knowledge, St. Thomas 
refers us back to the First Book of the Metaphysics and to the last 
chapter of the Posterior Analytics. ‘‘ Sed contra est quod Philosophus 
probat, J Metaph. et in fine Post. quod principium nostrae cognitionis 
est a sensu.’’! In both of these passages which are quite similar to 
each other, Aristotle explains the origin of our intellectual knowledge 
and universals. In both of them the considerations are rather com- 
mon and may be understood antecedently to a detailed knowledge of 
natural science. In the last chapter of the Posterior Analytics, 
Aristotle is explaining the origin of the indemonstrable principles of 
the syllogism. He shows how knowledge of them comes not from 
other premisses but rather from*sense knowledge. All animals 
possess sense knowledge. Some have the power of retaining sense 
impressions even when the object sensed is no longer present. This 
power we call memory. Man, however, over and above the power of 
memory has experience by which he can collate these memories. It 
is from this experience that he abstracts the universal with which he 
begins both art and science. 


So out of sense-perception comes to be what we call memory, and out 
of frequently repeated memories of the same thing develops experience ; 
for a number of memories constitute a single experience. From experience 
again — i.e. from the universal now stabilized in its entirety within the soul, 
the one beside the many which is a single identity within them all — 
originate the skill of the craftsman and the knowledge of the man of science, 
skill in the sphere-of coming to be and science in the sphere of being.” 


As St. Thomas points out,? just as experience depends on memory, 
so does science depend on experience. Our scientific knowledge 


1. St. Toomas, Ja Pars, q.84, a.6, sed contra. 
2. Posterior Analytics, II, chap. 19, 100 a 4-8. 
3. “Hoc est ergo quod dicit, quod sicut ex memoria fit experimemtum, ita etiam ex 
-experimento, aut etiam ulterius ex universali quiescente in anima... ex hoc igitur expe- 
rimento, et ex tali universali per experimentum accepto, est in anima id quod est principium 
artis et scientiae.” Sr. Tuomas, Jn II Posteriorum, lect.20, n.592. 


a 
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has its origin in the senses. That which is first known to us and most 
known to us is, consequently, the sensible world around us. This is 
the principle of all our knowledge. It is not, however, merely a 
transient principle but remains throughout. 


Dicendum quod phantasma est principium nostrae cognitionis, ut ex 
quo incipit intellectus operatio, non sicut transiens sed sicut permanens, ut 
quoddam fundamentum intellectualis operationis, sicut principia demon- 
strationis oportet manere in omni processu scientiae, cum phantasmata 
comparentur ad intellectum ut objecta, in quibus inspicit omne quod 
inspicit vel secundum perfectam repraesentationem vel per negationem.' 


The phantasm is the starting point and abiding principle of all 
of our knowledge. Consequently it is sensible substance which is most 
known tous. Any object which does not act on our senses, of which we 
have no phantasm, is least knowable to us. Thus it is that the 
separated substances are the least known to us. We do not know 
them by infused forms nor by forms abstracted from phantasms.? 
We know them only by their effects. We argue from effects to cause 
(via causalitatis). Arrived at the cause, we pursue our investigation 
by denying in spiritual substances the limitations of matter (wa 
negationis). Finally we affirm whatever excellence we see in the 
material world but that only in an eminent way (via eminentiae). 
We do not, however, arrive at a knowledge of the essence. We know 
more about what they are not than about what they are. The least 
knowable to us is separated substance. 

If that which is more knowable to us, is sensible substance, what 
is it which is more knowable in itself? That which is more knowable 
in itself is that which is least knowable to us, namely, the separated 
substances. Things are more knowable in so far as they are in act.’ 
The separated substances freed from all limitations of matter are more 
act than are sensible substances, and consequently are more knowable 
in themselves. God who is pure act is most knowable. 

We have here the two poles of human knowledge. There is that 
which is more knowable to us, namely, sensible substance and that 


1. Sr. Tuomas, De Trinitate, q.VI, a.2, ad 5. 

2. “Immediate quidem intellectus noster ferri non potest secundum statum viae in 
essentiam Dei et in alias essentias separatas, quia immediate extenditur ad phantasmata, ad 
quae comparatur sicut visus ad colorem, ut dicitur in III de Anima.” Str. THomas, 
De Trinitate, q.VI, 2.3, c. On the question of our knowledge of God and the separated 
substances and on the ways of causality, negation and eminence see : In I Posteriorum, 
lect.30, n.254 ; lect.41, n.863 : Summa Contra Gentiles, I, cc.14, 30 ; De Trinitate, q.1, 0.2 : 
De Potentia, q.7, 2.5, ad 2. a 

3. “ Sic igitur concludit Philosophus manifestum esse, quod quando aliqua reducuntur 
de potentia in actum, tunc invenitur earum veritas. Et hujus causa est, quia intellectus 
actus est. Et ideo ea quae intelliguntur, oportet esse actu. Propter quod, ex actu co- 
gnoscitur potentia.” Sr. Taomas, In IX Metaph., lect.10, n.1894. See also Metaphysics, 
TX, chap.9, 1051 a 23-35. ; 


(3) 
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which is less knowable to us but more knowable in itself, the separated 
substances. Now what is the order of learning each of these sub- 
stances? Obviously we begin with that which is more knowable to us. 
All discipline begins with that which is more knowable to the disciple. 
It is in beginning from the knowledge of the disciple, that one prog- 
resses toward knowledge of that which is unknown. 


Cum enim omnis disciplina fiat per ea quae sunt magis nota addiscenti, 
quem oportet aliqua praecognoscere ad hoc ut addiscat, oportet disciplinam 
nostram procedere per ea quae sunt magis nota quo ad nos, quae sunt saepe 
minus nota secundum naturam, ad ea quae sunt notiora secundum naturam, 
nobis autem minus nota." 


It is for this reason that in the Seventh Book of the Metaphysics, 
Aristotle begins his discussion of substance with sensible substance 
and then proceeds to a discussion of the separated substances. 

Several things should be noted about this major premiss as we 
have discussed it thus far. First of all, Aristotle in expressing it 
confines himself to generalities. He merely states that we proceed 
from what is more knowable to us towards what is more knowable in 
itself. He further states that the two are not identified. He does not 
discuss the reasons for this which we, following St. Thomas, have 
indicated, namely the origin of our knowledge in the senses and the 
relation between intelligibility and actuality. Secondly in his expla- 
nation of Aristotle, St. Thomas points out that what is more knowable 
to us is the sensible world and that what is more knowable in itself is 
spiritual reality. However, he does not point out that within the realm 
of the sensible world, our knowledge proceeds from that which is more 
potential and consequently less knowable in itself toward that which is 
more actual and consequently more knowable in itself. Actually this 
point comes up in the minor premiss where we learn that the process 
is from the more universal to the particular. 

Thirdly, it will be well to point out here the difference there 
is between St. Thomas’s explanation of the term ‘ knowable in itself ’ 
and that of St. Albert. For St. Thomas, when we say that something 
is more knowable to nature, we do not mean that nature knows but 
rather that the thing in itself has a high degree of intelligibility. St. 
Albert, however, interprets the phrase differently. For him, when we 
say that a thing is more knowable to nature, we look on nature as 
knowing the thing and making it. Thus for St. Albert nature would 
know first of all the elements from which it made the whole universe, 
somewhat as the builder who would first know the bricks, then the 
walls of a house.? Our knowledge, however, of the universe is just the 


1. St. Tuomas, In VII Metaph., lect.2, n.1301. 


2. “Sed nota quod cum natura ista quae producit res ex suis causis, operetur per 
causas, oportet quod causae essentialiter res componentes sint notiores apud naturam quam 
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contrary. We do not know the elements but rather the whole. Our 
knowledge of the universe is not that of the artist who composes but 
of the speculative scientist who resolves. It is to be noted, that St. 
Thomas who must have known the text of St. Albert explicitly denies 
this interpretation. ‘Non ergo dicit nota naturae, quia natura 


cognoscat ea ; sed quia sunt nota secundum se et secundum propriam 
naturam.”’ } 


2. The Minor Premiss 


The minor premiss as proposed by St. Thomas reads as follows : 


Sed ea quae sunt nobis magis nota sunt confusa, qualia sunt uni- 
versalia.? 


In this minor premiss, Aristotle tells us precisely what it is that 
is more knowable to us. That which is more knowable to us, is some- 
thing confused. Further, this confused something is a universal. 
Consequently, our knowledge begins with something which is confused 
and universal. At first glance, there seems to be an opposition between 
what Aristotle says here and what St. Thomas said in his explanation 
of the major premiss. St. Thomas, as we have seen, explains the 
major premiss in terms of sensible substance and spiritual substance. 
We proceed from sensible substance to spiritual. It should be noted, 
too, that this interpretation of St. Thomas is not arbitrary, for he 
is giving Aristotle’s ordinary teaching on the more known to us and 
the more known to nature. However, when Aristotle comes to this 
middle term, he seems to reverse his field. He does not speak of a 
Bence: from sensible to spiritual substance but rather of a process from 

‘ confused masses, the elements and principles of which become known 
to us by later analysis.’ 

To reconcile what Aristotle says here and what St. Thomas says 
in his explanation of the major premiss, we must go to the interior of 
that which is more knowable to us, namely sensible substance and study 
what aspect of sensible substance is more knowable to us. In this 
minor premiss Aristotle is carrying the analysis a further step. He is 
looking at the interior of the ‘“‘ more known to us.” In the world of 
sensible substance that which is more known is a confused whole and 


res composita : quia aliter non uteretur natura elementalibus principiis pro instrumentis 
suae compositionis : et sic optime notum apud naturam est elementum ex quo operatur, et 
post hoc optime notum est compositum quod componit... Ex his manifestum est quod 
natura novit animalia per animam et corpus organicum physicum... Hic ergo est 
processus notitiae naturae quae componit res, et ex principiis accipit notitiam eal ita 
semper quod illa sint ei notissima quibus proxime utitur in opere compositionis.” Sr. 
Ausert, Liber Physicorum, I, Tract.I, caput VI, pp.13-14. 


1. St. Tuomas, In I Phys., lect.1, n.18. 
2. Sr. Tuomas, In I Phys., lect.1, n.15. 
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from it we proceed to its principles and elements. The whole process 
of our knowledge can be described in three steps rather than in the 
two which were explained in the major premiss. First is known the 
‘confused whole of the sensible world, then the elements of the sensible 
world and then only do we arise to spiritual substance which is more 
known in itself. We are not interested in the third step. Our concern 
here is with the process in the interior of the sensible world.1_ What 
does Aristotle mean when he says that we proceed from confused 
wholes to principles and elements, from universals to particulars ? 


Now what to us is plain and obvious at first is rather confused masses, 
the elements and principles of which become known to us by later analysis. 
Thus we must advance from generalities to particulars.’ 


We shall try to answer this question by explaining what Aristotle 
means by confused knowledge and universals. These two notions go 
hand in hand and it is impossible to speak of one without speaking of 
the other. Nevertheless at the risk of confusing more than clarifying, 
we shall study them separately. 

a) Confused knowledge. Aristotle describes the knowledge with 
which we begin as ‘confused.’ The Greek word is ovyxexupéva. 
This is the past participle of ovy xew. This original Greek word 
carries very well the meaning which we wish to explain here. It means 
poured or mixed together. Things are poured together and we do not 
see them distinctly. Their distinction is not grasped but they are 
seen together in confusion. 

St. Thomas explains the origin and nature of this confused know- 
ledge in the Summa Theologica when he treats the question : Utrum 
magis universalia sint priora in nostra cognitione intellectuali ?3 His 
argumentation proceeds as follows. The human intellect before it has 
acquired knowledge is like an empty blackboard. It isa passive potency 
and must proceed from potency to act. Whatever proceeds from 
potency to act must first come to an incomplete act which is half way 
between potency and perfect act. Now, the perfect act to which the 
human intellect can come is perfect science in which things are known 
distinctly and determinately. ‘‘We think that we know a thing 


1, As was mentioned above, the motor immobilis is not part of the subject of the 
philosophy of nature. It is studied in the philosophy of nature either as the term of the 
motion of the subject or as its principle. See Sr. Tuomas, De Trinitate, q.V, a.2. ad 3. 

2. Physics, I, chap.1, 184 a 22-25. 

8. Ia Pars, q.85, 2.3. 


4. “ Have we not already disposed of the difficulty about interaction involving a 
common element, when we said that mind is in a sense potentially whatever is thinkable, 
though actually it is nothing until it has thought? What it thinks must be in it just as 
characters may be said to be on a writing-tablet on which as yet nothing actually stands 
written : this is exactly what happens with mind.” Aristotin, De Anima, III, chap.4 
429 b 20-4380 a 2. See also Sv. Toomas, Ja Pars q.79, a.2, ¢. 
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scientifically when we know its causes...’’? The imperfect act of the 
intellect lacks this distinction. Things are known indistinctly in sort 
of a confusion. However, when we know something in which many 
things are contained without knowing the things distinctly, we have 
confused knowledge.! Confused knowledge, therefore, implies know- 
ledge of some sort of a whole. The whole may be either a universal 
whole in which the parts are known in potency.2 Thus knowing 
‘animal’ we know man in potency. Or the whole may be an integral 
whole in which we do not see the parts distinctly. 

When we know only the whole as, for example, ‘ animal’ our 
knowledge is indistinct and confused. When, however, we know the 
parts as ‘ rational ’ and ‘ irrational ’ our knowledge is distinct. 

St. Thomas then shows that knowledge of the confused is know- 
ledge of the more universal. This point, however, does not interest 
us for the moment. What we are interested in is the meaning of 
confused knowledge. As is obvious from the discussion, an under- 
standing of the word ‘ confused ’ implies an understanding of what we 
mean by ‘ whole.’ 

In his De Divisione, Boethius gives us four meanings of the word 
‘whole.’ These are explained by St. Albert and are taken up fre- 
quently by St. Thomas. 


Quod enim dicimus totum, multipliciter significamus. Totum namque 
est, quod continuum est, ut corpus vel linea, vel aliquid hujusmodi. 

Dicimus quoque totum, quod continuum non est, ut totum gregem, 
vel totum populum, vel totum exercitum. 

Dicimus quoque totum, quod universale est, ut hominem vel equum. 
Hi enim sunt toti suarum partium, id est hominum vel equorum, unde et 
particularem unumquemque hominem dicimus. 

Dicitur quoque totum, quod ex quibusdam virtutibus constat, ut 
animae alia est potentia sapiendi, alia sentiendi, alia vegetandi ; partes 
sunt, sed non species.* 


St. Albert explains well these four meanings of the word ‘ whole.’4 
First of all, he notes that the word is not univocal but analogous. 
In its first sense it means something that is continuous. Here ‘ con- 
tinuous’ is taken in a very large sense : anything which is continuous 
or put together by nature or by art. It may be a body, a line, a house. 


1. ‘ Manifestum est autem quod cognoscere aliquid in quo plura continentur, sine hoc 
quod habeatur propria notitia uniuscujusque eorum quae continentur in illo, est cognoscere 
aliquid sub confusione quadam.” Ja Pars, q.85, a3. ; 

2. “Sie autem potest cognosci tam totum universale, in quo partes continentur in 
potentia, quam etiam totum integrale : utrumque enim totum potest cognosci in quadam 
confusione, sine hoc quod partes distincte cognoscantur.”’ Ibid. ey Sey 

3. Borrutus, De Divisione in 8. ALBERTI Maant, Commentarium in Librum Boethit 
de Divisione (edit. De Loe, Bonn, 1913), Tract. IV, Caput I, Textus Boethii. 


4, Ibid. 
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The ‘ whole ’ here means anything put together integrally. This is the 
integral whole (totwm integrale) to which responds an integral part 
(pars integralis). 

In the second sense, a ‘ whole’ is any collection which is united 
under any form.? Thus a flock is a whole under one shepherd, a 
people is a whole under one government. This whole is called an 
‘ordered whole ’ (totwm ordinabile). 

In a third sense, a universal is a whole. Thus ‘ man’ or ‘ horse’ 
may be considered wholes, the parts of which are a particular man or 
a particular horse. This is the whole which St. Thomas refers to as 
the ‘universal whole.’ The parts which correspond to it are called 
subjective parts.* 

Finally in the enumeration of Boethius, there is the potestative 
whole (totum potestativum). This is a whole which is made up of dif- 
ferent potencies and powers. Thus the human soul is endowed with 
rational potencies, sensitive potencies and vegetative potencies. ‘To 
this whole, there corresponds the potestative part (pars potestativa).‘ 

This is basically the doctrine of St. Thomas in the Summa Theolo- 
gica where he divides the parts of the virtue of prudence : 


Dicendum quod triplex est pars : scilicet integralis, ut paries, tectum 
et fundamentum sunt partes domus ; subjectiva, sicut bos et leo sunt partes 
animalis ; et potentialis, sicut nutritivum et sensitivum sunt partes ani- 
mae. 


~ 


Of the four kinds of wholes mentioned by Boethius and of the 
three mentioned by St. Thomas, only two are of interest to us when we 
consider the question of human knowledge.* The ordered whole and 
the potestative whole are of no concern to us here. In the Swmma 
Theologica, when he discusses the confused knowledge with which we 
begin, St. Thomas speaks only of the integral whole and the universal 
whole. 


1. “Id enim, quod totum dicimus, multipliciter significamus, et haec multiplicitas 
est analogiae et non omnino univocae communitatis. Dicitur enim totum, quod conti- 
nuitate totum est, ut continuitas largo nomine sumatur pro omnibus-his, quae partibus 
compaginatis unum aliquid integrum constituunt, sive sint continua, sive per contactum 
sive per collam aliquam colligata...” Ibid. 


2. “ Dicimus etiam totum, quod non est continuum aliquo modorum, et quod nonnisi 
forma collectionis ad unum unitur.” bid. ‘‘ Secundo autem respondet pars, ut ita dicam, 
ad unum aliquo modo ordinabilis.” Ibid. 


3. “ Dicimus etiam totum id, quod est universale, sicut dicimus totum hominem vel 


equum... Tertio autem respondet pars subiectiva vel subiicibilis.” Ibid. 
4. “ Dicitur quoque totum, quod quasi medium est duorum, quod scilicet est totum 
potestativum, quod ex virtutibus et potestatibus quibusdam constat... Quarto autem 


res. ondet pars potestativa.”’ Ibid. 
5. IIa ITae, q.48, a.1, c. 


6. We prescind here from the discussion of the partes speciei and partes materiae as 
found in the De Trinitate, q.V, a.3, corp. and in In I De Coelo et Mundo, Prooemium, n.2. 
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As our intellect proceeds from potency to act, it first knows a 
confused whole which can be either a universal whole or an integral 
whole. Thus the human mind first knows animal, the universal whole, 
and then by a process of induction and research will attain a distinct 
knowledge of the species of animal. It knows, too, man which is a 
whole, but at first only confusedly does it know the integral parts of 
man. At the end of the first book of the Physics, the natural philo- 
sopher knows the whole which is form but does not yet know the kinds 
of forms. 

Just as discussion of confused knowledge has led us to a discussion 
of whole and part, so too, discussion of whole and part naturally 
leads us to a discussion of universals. 


b) Universals. Now what to us is plain and obvious at first is rather 
confused masses, the elements and principles of which become known to us 
by later analysis. Thus we must advance from generalities to particulars.' 


For Aristotle, the process from confused masses to elements is 
also a process from generalities to particulars. What does he mean 
here by ‘generalities’? The Greek term in question is+éx Ta 
cofodov. Kabbdov is an adverb which means “in general,” “on the 
whole.” Itis opposed both to 7a xaf’ éxagra and to xara pépos. The 
English translation which we have cited above gives ‘ generalization ’ 
which is correct. Since, however, the word ‘ universal’ has taken 
on 2 technical meaning, ‘ universal ’ might be a better translation. 

The word ‘universal’ has various impositions. Here we shall 
prescind completely from the non-philosophic ones. There is the 
universal in predication (universale in praedicando), the universal in 
signification (universale in significando), the universal in representation 
(universale in representando) and the universal cause (universale in 
cousando). Xt is the first and last of these of which Aristotle speaks 
explicitly. The others have been disengaged from his teaching by 
the scholastics. We shall first speak of the universal in predication 
of which Aristotle speaks and then of the other impositions of the 
word. 

In the Seventh Chapter of the Peri Hermeneias Aristotle discusses 
the division of enunciations according to their subjects. The subject 
of a proposition isa name. Names, however, signify concepts which 
are similitudes of things. Division of subjects and of names will con- 
sequently be based on division of things. This division is twofold. 


Some things are universal, others individual. By the term ‘ universal ’ 
; I mean that which is of such a nature as to be predicated of many subjects, 


, L. Physics, 1, chap.1, 184 222-25. a 

Zz “ Preemittit autem divisionem enunciationum quaesumitur secundum differentiam 

) | gubjecti-.- Subjectum autem enunciationis est nomem vel aliquid loco nominis sumptum. 
"Nomen autem est vox significativa ad placitum simplicis intellectus, quod est similitudo rei ; 
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by ‘individual’ that which is not thus predicated. Thus ‘man’ is a 
‘universal,’ ‘ Callias ’ an individual.’ 


St. Thomas notes three things about this division. First of all, 
Aristotle is not to be interpreted here as attributing existence outside 
the mind to universals. He is speaking of things in the context of 
names and consequently he is speaking of them as they are in the 
intellect. Et ideo oportet quod divisio ista rerum accipiatur secundum 
quod res cadunt in intellectu.2 Secondly, Aristotle does not define a 
universal as that which is predicated of many subjects but rather as 
that which is capable of being predicated of many subjects. Quod 
natum est praedicari de pluribus. If all men were dead save one, the 
word ‘ man’ would still be a universal. Thirdly, it does not suffice for 
the notion of ‘universal’ that the name be predicable of many. The 
name and the thing must be predicable of many. ‘Thus the fact that 
many men may be called Socrates does not make the name ‘ Socrates ’ 
a universal. Et ideo intelligendum est quod universale dicitur quando, 
non solum nomen potest de pluribus praedicari, sed 1d, quod significatur 
per nomen, est natum in pluribus inveniri.4 

This universal is that which the scholastics call the universal 
in predication or in being (wniversale in praedicando vel in essendo).§ 
It is something which is apt to be found in many things and predicated 
of them. Thus‘ animal’ is found in all animals and may be predicated 
of any animal. $ 

It is of the universal in predication that Aristotle speaks in the 
last chapter of the Posterzor Analytics where he shows the role of sense 
knowledge and induction in the formation of first principles. 

This universale in praedicando is obtained not by the senses but 
by the intellect which abstracts from the singular conditions of the 
senses. The abstraction by which we obtain this wniversale in praedi- 
cando is called total abstraction. It is not our purpose here to make 
a thorough analysis of the Thomistic teaching on abstraction, neverthe- 
less there are certain notions which must be clear if we are to under- 
stand the Prooemium of Aristotle. 

St. Thomas speaks about abstraction of whole from part and of 
form from matter in two classic texts. 


et ideo subjectum enunciationis distinguit per divisionem rerum, et dicit quod rerum quae- 
dam sunt universalia, quaedam sunt singularia.” Sr. Tuomas, In I Peri Hermeneias, 
lect.10, nn.118-119. 


1. Pert Hermeneias, c.7, 17 a 37-40. 

2. Sr. THomas, ibid., n.121. 

8. Ibid., n.122. 

4. Sr. Tuomas, In I Peri Hermeneias, lect.10, n.124. 


5. Joan or St. Tuomas, Cursus Philosophicus, I, Logica, II Pars, q.III, a.1 (edit. 
Reiser) p. 318b. 


be 
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In the Summa Theologica we read : 


Dicendum quod duplex fit abstractio per intellectum. Una quidem 
secundum quod universale abstrahitur a particulari, ut animal ab homine. 
Alia secundum quod forma abstrahitur a materia ; sicut forma circuli 
abstrahitur per intellectum ab omni materia sensibili.’ 


In this abstraction a whole is abstracted from a part. The whole 
is a potential whole, that is, one which contains the parts in potency. 
Animal contains both man and brute but only in potency. Of itself it 
abstracts from both of them. The parts from which this whole is 
abstracted are subjective parts. Man, giraffe, buffalo are the subjects 
in which animal is realized in the concrete. In proceeding in this 
abstraction, the intellect goes from that which is actual (man) to that 
which is potential (animal). The earth is inhabited not by indeter- 
minate animals but by giraffes, donkeys and men. 

In the De Trinitate, there is another kind of abstraction of whole 
from part. Here we read : 


Unde cum abstractio non possit esse, proprie loquendo, nisi con- 
junctorum secundum rem, secundum duos modos conjunctionis praedictos, 
scilicet quo pars et totum uniuntur vel forma et materia, duplex est abs- 
tractio : una qua forma abstrahitur a materia, alia qua totum abstrahitur a 
partibus. 

_.. Sed digitus, pes et manus et aliae hujusmodi partes sunt praeter 
intellectum hominis, unde ex eis ratio essentialis hominis non dependet et 
homo sine his intelligi potest. Sive enim habeat pedes sive non, dummodo 
ponatur conjunctum ex anima rationali et corpore mixto ex elementis 
propria mixtione, quam requirit talis forma, erit homo. Et hae partes 
dicuntur partes materiae, quae non ponuntur in definitione totius, sed magis 
e converso, et hoc modo se habent ad hominem omnes partes signatae, sicut 
haec anima et hoc corpus et hic unguis et hoc os et hujusmodi. Hae enim 
partes sunt quidem partes essentiae Socratis et Platonis, non autem hominis 
in quantum homo, et ideo potest homo abstrahi per intellectum ab istis 
partibus. Et talis abstractio est universalis a particulari. 

Et ita sunt duae abstractiones intellectus : una quae respondet unioni 
formae et materiae vel accidentis et subjecti, et haec est abstractio formae a 
materia sensibili ; alia quae respondet unioni totius et partis, et huic 
respondet abstractio universalis a particulari, quae est abstractio totius, in 
qua consideratur absolute natura aliqua secundum suam rationem essen- 
tialem ab omnibus partibus, quae non sunt partes speciei sed sunt partes 
accidentales.” 


Here, we have another kind of abstraction of whole from part. 
The parts from which the whole is abstracted are not subjective parts 
but what St. Thomas calls partes materiae. They are parts which are 


1. Ia Pars q.40, a.3, ¢. 
ZORVsa-3: 
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extrinsic to the nature of the things. They are opposed to partes 
speciei which are essential for the composition of the nature. This 
abstraction gives an actual whole, namely a nature. Ultimately it 
gives a definition. Now this type of abstraction is necessary for all 
sciences, in so far as all true science begins with definitions, with 
natures. 

There are, then, two types of abstraction of universal from partic- 
ular, of whole from part, one of which is explained in the Summa 
Theologica and the other in the De Trinitate. In the discussion of the 
Prooemium to the Physics, we are more particularly concerned with 
the first of these abstractions for it gives us a potential whole which is 
the same as the universal whole of which we spoke in the section on 
universals. 

It should be noted, however, that from another point of view the 
abstraction of whole from part about which we speak here, is also of the 
type that we have explained in the De Trinitate. In a way it is a 
totum actuale. Animal, although it is a totum potentiale in comparison 
with man (and thus confused in comparison with man which is distinct), 
nevertheless is an actual whole itself which may be defined and may 
be the middle term in demonstration. Thus, too, in the philosophy of 
nature, although ‘ motion’ is potential with respect to the species of 
motion, nevertheless in itself it is definable and capable of being the 
middle term in the demonstrations of the Physics. Since, however, 
in the Prooemium, Aristotle is obviously speaking about the order of 
procedure, animal, motion, etc., would be considered as potential wholes. 

Besides the universale in praedicando, there are other ‘ universals ’ 
which are further impositions of the word. The universale in praedi- 
cando is proper to the human intellect, in so far as it is only the human 
intellect which proceeds in its knowledge from a potential whole. 
The human intellect proceeds thus because its knowledge is abstractive. 
It does not grasp the essence of a thing clearly and distinctly imme- 
diately but abstracts general characteristics and by a detailed and 
inductive study constructs its knowledge of the object. First of all, 
it abstracts the fact that an object is mobile, then that it is living, then 
that it senses, finally that it has intellectual powers. At each step 
it investigates the nature which experience reveals to it. It proceeds 
from a study of motion in general to a study of the kinds of motion. 
Thus the process is from the potential whole towards the actual 
existing whole. It may also be characterized as proceeding from 
potency to act, from confusion to distinction. 

The angelic intellect, however, does not proceed according to 
this laborious process. The species which are the medium of angelic 
cognition are not abstracted from things but infused. 


1. “... Et haec competit etiam physicae et est communis omnibus scientiis, quia in 
omni scientia praetermittitur quod per accidens est, et accipitur quod per se est.” Ibid. 
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Substantiae vero superiores, idest angeli, sunt a corporibus totaliter 
absolutae, immaterialiter et in esse intelligibili subsistentes ; et ideo suam 
perfectionem intelligibilem consequuntur per intelligibilem effluxum, quo a 
Deo species rerum cognitarum acceperunt simul cum intellectuali natura." 


These species are universals but their universality is not that of 
the universal in predication. It is not a universality abstracted from 
things but a universality which as it were precedes things. They are 
almost like the forms in the mind of an artist before he makes his 
house or whatever it be. They are called the wniversale ad rem or the 
universale in representando. The more perfect the angel the more 
universal the species.’ 

Besides the universal in predication and in representation there 
is another imposition of the word. According to this imposition, 
a name itself may be called universal in so far as it may be applied 
to many different objects. This is called the universal in signification 
(universale in significando) .* 

Finally by an imposition which is further from the first imposition 
than the rest, the word ‘universal’ may be applied to causes. A 
cause which has many effects is called a universal cause (wniversale in 
causando). John of St. Thomas defines it as illud cujus virtus ad plures 
effectus se extendit, sive sit efficiens sive in alio genere causae.* This is 
the universal of which Aristotle speaks in the Second Chapter of Book 
One of the Metaphysics where he explains the nature of the causes 
studied by the wise man. 


Since we are seeking this knowledge, we must inquire of what kind are 
the causes and the principles, the knowledge of which is Wisdom . . .° 

Such and so many are the notions, then, which we have about Wisdom 
and the wise. Now of these characteristics that of knowing all things must 
belong to him who has in the highest degree universal knowledge ; for he 
knows in a sense all the instances that fall under the universal. And these 
things, the most universal, are on the whole the hardest for men to know, 
for they are farthest from the senses.° 


For the philosopher, then, there are four impositions of the word 
‘universal. There is that which is most properly ‘ universal ’ the 


1. Ia Pars, q.55, a.2. ¢. 

2. “Sic igitur quanto angelus fuerit superior, tanto per pauciores species univer- 
sitatem intelligibilium apprehendere poterit. Et ideo oportet quod ejus formae sint 
universaliores, quasi ad plura se extendentes unaquaeque earum.”  Jbid., a.3, c. 

3. “ Universale in significando est signum aliquod, quod ipsum universale significat 
sive ad plura universaliter applicari potest ; sicut nomina seu termini communes significant 
rem in communi et ad plura applicari possunt, ut homo, animal.” Joxnn or St. THOMAS, 
loc. cit. 

4, Ibid. 

5. Metaphysics, I, chap.2, 982 a 5-7. 

6. Ibid., 982 a 20-25. 
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universal in predication. There is the universal in signifiying. There 
is the universal in representation which is less known to us than either 
of the first two. Finally there is the universal cause. 

In his minor premiss following the text of Aristotle, St. Thomas 
identifies the confusa with the wniversalia. The universal of which 
he speaks here is the universal in predication. Obviously he is not 
speaking merely of the universal in signification. Nor could there be 
any question here of the universal in representation which is proper 
to angelic cognition. Finally he is not speaking of universal causes. 
Our knowledge does not begin with that which is most in act. Rather 
our knowledge begins in potency and tends toward act. It begins 
with the universal in predication which is a confused whole. 

It should be noted here that although the term ‘ confused masses ’ 
in itself may refer to an integral whole or to a universal whole, in the 
context it refers but to the universal whole. Aristotle himself equates 
the two and St. Thomas in his explanation here of confused and 
universal speaks only of the universal whole, the universal in predication. 


3. The Conclusion 


According to the major premiss of the syllogism which St. Thomas 
presents, the natural process of our knowledge is from that which is 
more known to us toward that which is more known in itself. Accord- 
ing to the minor premiss, that which*‘is more known to us is a confused 
whole, the universal in predication. The conclusion from these 
premisses is that we proceed from confused wholes and universals to 
particulars. Ergo oportet nos ab universalibus ad singularia procedere. 

In the text of Aristotle, this conclusion is stated in two ways. 
First of all Aristotle tells us that we proceed from confused masses to 
the elements and principles which divide them. Posterius autem ex 
has fiunt nota elementa et principia dividentibus haec. Secondly he tells 
us that this is a process from the general to the particular. Unde ex 
universalibus ad singularia oportet procedere. 

The process by which we proceed from confused masses to the 
principles and elements which distinguish these masses is the same as 
that by which we proceed from universals to particulars. Confused 
knowledge is as-we have seen knowledge of a whole. Distinct know- 
ledge would be knowledge of the parts of that whole. Thus knowledge 
of a potential whole such as ‘animal’ would be made distinct by 
knowledge of ‘rational’ or ‘irrational.’ Starting from a knowledge 
of the principles and elements of animal, we proceed to a knowledge of 
the principles and elements of rational animal or irrational animal. 
We are capable of making certain demonstrations on the level of 
confused knowledge. We may make certain demonstrations about 
animal. However, the natural bent of our mind carries us on toward 
demonstrations on the level of the distincts species of animal, rational 
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and irrational. In the case of ‘ animal,’ the principles and elements 
which divide it are ‘ rational’ and ‘ irrational.’ 

However, these confused masses may also be considered as 
universals and the principles which divide them as particular species 
under the universals. Thus Aristotle tells us that we proceed from 
universals to particulars. The Greek text reads as follows: Aud ék 
Ta&v Kabddovu éti TA Kal’ Exacta det mporevar. It should not be thought 
that the xa’ éxaora refers to singular individuals. There is no science 
of individuals. All science demands a certain amount of universality. 
The reference rather is to particular species within the same genus. 

The reason for this process from the universal to the particular 
is that knowledge of the universal remains potential. It holds a place 
between pure potency and ultimate act. Knowledge as nature is 
perfect when it is in act. Knowledge then must not rest in the 
common, confused and universal but must proceed toward the proper, 
distinct and particular. St.Thomas explains this well in his Prooemiwm 
to the Meteorologica. 


Sicut in rebus naturalibus nihil est perfectum dum est in potentia, sed 
solum tune simpliciter perfectum est, quando est in ultimo actu ; quando 
vero medio modo se habens fuerit inter puram potentiam et purum actum, 
tunc est quidem secundum quid perfectum, non tamen simpliciter ; sic et 
circa scientiam accidit. Scientia autem quae habetur de re tantum in 
universali, non est scientia completa secundum ultimum actum, sed est 
medio modo se habens inter puram potentiam et ultimum actum. Nam 
aliquis sciens aliquid in universali, scit quidem aliquid eorum actu quae sunt 
in propria ratione ejus : alia vero sciens in universali non scit actu, séd 
solum in potentia. Puta, qui cognoscit hominem solum secundum quod est 
animal, solum scit sic partem definitionis hominis in actu, scilicet genus 
ejus : differentias autem constitutivas speciei nondum scit actu, sed 
potentia tantum. Unde manifestum est quod complementum scientiae 
requirit quod non sistatur in communibus, sed procedatur usque ad species : 
individua enim non cadunt sub consideratione artis ; non enim eorum est 
intellectus, sed sensus.’ 


Having completed his explanation of the syllogism which proves 
that the process of our knowledge is from the universal to the particular 
and before taking up the study of the three signs by which Aristotle 
further explains what he means, St. Thomas raises an obvious objec- 
tion to the doctrine as taught and secondly refutes the interpretation 
given to this whole passage by the Commentator. Both of these 
points are most important and will be studied in detail now. 


4, Objections to the Syllogism 


According to what Aristotle has taught here in the Prooemium, 
- that which is more known to us is the universal while the singular is 


1. In I Meteorologicorum, lect.1, n.1. s 
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more known according to nature. This, however, seems to contradict 
the teaching of the Posterior Analytics according to which sensible 
singulars are more known to us while universals are more known 
according to nature. St. Thomas discusses this question both here 
and in his commentary on the passage in the Posterior Analytics. 

In the second chapter of Book One of the Posterior Analytics, 
Aristotle discusses demonstration and science. In explaining the 
relationship between the propositions of a demonstration and the con- 
clusion, he states that the propositions are the causes of the conclusion 
and are consequently more knowable than the conclusion. As we 
have seen, however, a thing may be more knowable in two ways ; 
either more knowable to us or more knowable according to nature. 
That which is more knowable to us is that which is closer to the senses. 
That which is more knowable in itself is further removed from the 
senses. As Aristotle points out, however, that which is furthest 
removed from the senses and consequently the less knowable to us is 
the universal while that which is closest to the senses and more know- 
able to us is the singular. 


Now ‘ prior’ and ‘ better known’ are ambiguous terms, for there is a 
difference between what is prior and better known in the order of being and 
what is prior and better known to man. I mean that objects nearer to 
sense are prior and better known to man ; objects without qualification 
prior and better known are those further from sense. Now the most 
universal causes are furthest from sense ‘and particular causes are nearest 
to sense, and they are thus exactly opposed to one another. 


At first glance this seems to contradict the doctrine proposed in 
the Prooemium to the Physics. 

The difficulty, however, is resolved by considering the context 
in which each of the horns of the dilemma is posed. In the Posterior 
Analytics, Aristotle is speaking about the entire realm of human 
knowledge comprising as it does both sense knowledge and intellectual. 
According to this consideration, that which is first known to us is the 
sensible singular. That which is most knowable in itself is the object 
of intellectual knowledge, namely the intelligible in act which is a 
universal in so far as it has been abstracted from the individuating 
conditions of sensible matter. 

In the Physics, however, Aristotle is speaking not of the order 
of human knowledge in its entirety but rather of the order within the 
realm of intellectual knowledge where we proceed from the more 
universal to the less universal. Here the universal in question is 
directly the universal in predication, the universale in praedicando. 
In the Physics, the relation is between the more universal and the less 
universal, for the word ‘singular’ here means not the sensible indi- 


1. Posterior Analytics, I, chap.2, 71 b 33-72 a6. 
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vidual but rather the individual species which are more known in 
themselves than are the genus which contain them only in potency. 
Animal contains man in potency. The species constituted in act is 
man. 
St. Thomas explains this a little further by a sign drawn from 
generation. In all generation, that which is in potency is prior in 
time but posterior in nature to that which is in act. In human 
cognition, however, knowledge of the genus is, as it were, potentially 
knowledge of the species. When the species is known, then the 
essence of the thing is known. Thus in the generation of human 
knowledge the more common is known before the less common. 


In omni enim generatione, quod est in potentia est prius tempore et 
posterius natura, quod autem est completum in actu est prius natura et 
posterius tempore. Cognitio autem generis est quasi potentialis, in 
comparatione ad cognitionem speciei, in qua actu sciuntur omnia essentialia 
rei. Unde in generatione scientiae nostrae prius est cognoscere magis 
commune quam minus commune. 


This same difficulty about the priority of our knowledge of 
universals arises in the First Book of the Metaphysics where Aristotle 
shows that it is the function of Wisdom to study universal causes. 
The difficulty is the same, but the answer of St. Thomas at this point 
more clearly indicates the role of the universal in causation and the 
universal in predication than do the commentaries of the Posterior 
Analytics or the Physics. 

At this point in the Metaphysics, Aristotle is showing that Wisdom 
embraces the study of the first and universal causes. The argument 
has been from the common opinion of men on the meaning of Wisdom. 
Wisdom among other qualities has this, namely, that it seems to imply 
knowledge of the most difficult things. The most difficult things to 
know however are the more universal for they are more remote from 
the senses. Consequently it is the function of Wisdom to consider 
universal causes. ‘‘ And these things, the most universal, are on the 
whole hardest for man to know; for they are farthest from the 
senses.” ? 

In his commentary on this text, St. Thomas indicates the apparent 
contradiction with the Prooemium of the Physics. ‘‘ Sed contra hoe 
videtur esse quod habetur primo Physicorum. Ibi enim dicitur quod 
magis universalia sunt nobis primo nota. Illa autem quae sunt primo 
nota, sunt magis facilia.”’ 

The answer given here by St. Thomas is very clear, and accurately 
summarizes the relationship between the universal in causation and 


1. In I Posteriorum Analyticorum, lect.4, 0.16. 
2. Metaphysics, I, chap. 2, 982 a 32-24. 
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the universal in predication. We shall first quote the text in full, then 
give our own paraphrase. 


Sed dicendum, quod magis universalia secundum simplicem appre- 
hensionem sunt primo nota, ham primo in intellectu cadit ens, ut Avicenna 
dicit, et prius in intellectu cadit animal quam homo. Sicut enim in esse 
naturae quod de potentia in actum procedit prius est animal quam homo, ; 
ita in generatione scientiae prius in intellectu concipitur animal quam homo. 
Sed quantum ad investigationem naturalium proprietatum et causarum, 
prius sunt nota minus communia ; eo quod per causas particulares, quae 
sunt unius generis vel speciei, pervenimus In causas universales. Ea 
autem quae sunt universalia in causando, sunt posterius nota quo ad nos, 
licet sint prius nota secundum naturam, quamvis universalia per praedi- 
cationem sint aliquo modo prius quo ad nos nota quam minus universalia, 
licet non prius nota quam singularia : nam cognitio sensus qui est cognos- 
citivus singularium, in nobis praecedit cognitionem intellectivam quae est 
universalium.! 


According to our simple apprehensions, it is the more universal 
which is first known. Thus we first know being, then animal and final- 
ly man. For just as in natural generation first an animal is generated 
and then man for which it was in potency, so in the generation of know- 
ledge, first we know animal and then man. However, in our inves- 
tigation of the properties and causes of natural beings what we know 
first is the less common in so far as by a study of causes proper to 
particular genera or species we arrive at knowledge of universal 
causes. Those things, however, which are universal causes are known 
last by us, although they are first known according to nature. On the 
other hand the universals by predication (wniversalia per praedica- 
tionem) are in a way more known by us than the less universal although 
they are not known before the singulars because sense knowledge 
precedes intellectual. Sense knowledge, however, is of the singular ; 
intellectual is of the universal. 

This text shows admirably the relation between our knowledge of 
the singular and that of the universal, the relation between the universal 
cause (universale in causando) and the universal in predication 
(universale in praedicando), and finally the relation between particular 
causes and universal causes. 

That which we know first is the sensible singular. That which 
we know last is the universal cause (universale in causando) which 
transcends the senses but which is most knowable in itself. The 
object of Wisdom is the universal cause. Within the realm of 
intellectual knowledge, the first which we know is the most general, 
that is the universal in predication (universale in praedicando). 
Proceeding by way of greater concretion, we proceed from the universal 
(animal) to the singular (man). However, the quest for knowledge 


1. Sr. Toomas, In I Metaph., lect.2, n.46. 
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has not finished. For once we know the singulars, namely, the 
particular species as men, elephants, natural elements, etc., we rise 
again but this time not in the direction of the more potential (totwm 
potentiale), but in the direction of the more actual which is the universal 
cause and which is known by us only through its effects. 


5. Averroes 


Having proven that our knowledge begins with universals, 
Aristotle proceeds to clarify this doctrine by means of three signs. 
St. Thomas comments on each of these signs. Before, however, he 
does this, he explains and refutes the interpretation of the whole 
passage which is proposed by Averroes. The distinction proposed 
here by St. Thomas in explanation of his own interpretation is most 
important for an understanding of the philosophy of nature. 

As we have seen, according to the interpretation of St. Thomas, 
this second part of the Prooemium is concerned with proving one thing, 
namely that in the philosophy of nature we begin by determining the 
more universal principles. This was proven in the syllogistic form. 
The major of this syllogism said that science begins from that which 
is more known to us and proceeds towards that which is more knowable 
in itself. This major was found in the text of Aristotle beginning with 
the words Innata autem est ex notioribus. 

The minor of the syllogism showed that actually what is more 
known to us is the confused and the more universal. This minor was 
found in the text of Aristotle beginning with the words : Sunt autem 
primum nobis. Thus for St. Thomas there is a unity of thought here. 
Aristotle is showing the order in which we should determine the 
subjects to be treated in the philosophy of nature. St. Thomas calls 
this order, ordo in determinando. 

Averroes interprets Aristotle differently.’ According to him, 
Aristotle in this text is talking about three different things. In the 
section beginning Innata autem, he is describing not the order in which 
we determine thesubjects of the philosophy of nature, ordo determinandi, 
but rather the order of demonstration, ordo demonstrandit. Here 
Aristotle is showing that in the demonstrations of the philosophy of 
nature we proceed from that which is more known to us, namely from 
effects and that consequently the demonstrations of the philosophy of 
nature will be for the most part demonstrations of the fact (demonstra- 
tio quia). Demonstration of the reasoned fact will for the most 
part not be possible. 

Now it is true that for the most part, the demonstrations of the 
philosophy of nature are from effects and consequently not demonstra- 
tions of the reasoned fact (demonstratio propter quid). St. Thomas 


1. Sr. Tuomas, In I Phys., lect.1, n.22. 
(4) 
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points this out very well both in his commentary on the Postervor 
Analytics} and in the De Trinitate.2 But at this point in the text, 
Aristotle is interested in the order of determination of subjects (ordo in 
determinando). 

According to the interpretation of Averroes, the words Sunt 
autem primum take up a second idea. Here Aristotle is showing that 


what is more known to us is the composite and that what is least known - 


is the simple. Thus according to this interpretation, the word confusa 
means composite. That which is more known to us is the confused 
(composite). 

Finally for Averroes, there is a third section which begins with 
the words Unde ex universalibus. Here, asa sort of corollary Aristotle 
adds that the order of procedure is from the more universal to the less. 

As St. Thomas points out, this interpretation of Averroes is not 
acceptable. First of all, it compromises the unity of the passage. 
For St. Thomas, the unity is found in the fact that Aristotle is speaking 
of the order of determination (ordo in determinando). Averroes 
compromises that unity by having Aristotle speak of two orders, the 
order of demonstration and the order of determination. ‘The second 
is added as sort of a corollary. If we accept the interpretation of St. 
Thomas, the unity of the passage is quite clear. 

Secondly, St. Thomas points out against Averroes that there is 
no question here of the order of demonstration. Aristotle spends long 
sections in Book Two discussing the demonstrations of the philosophy 
of nature. Here he is concerned with the order of procedure. 

Finally St. Thomas disagrees with Averroes interpretation of the 
word ‘ ovyxexuuéva.’ Averroes interprets it to mean ‘ composite ’ 
rather than ‘ confused.’ The word ‘ confusa’ is taken up in the next 
sentence by the word ‘universal.’ The universal, however, is not 
composed of species, nor do we argue from universal to species. The 
universal is a confused whole containing the species indistinctly. We 
do not argue from universals to species but we proceed from universals 
to species. 


B) The Three Signs 


Aristotle concludes the Prooemium by proposing three extrinsic 
proofs of the fact that our knowledge begins with the confused. The 


1. “ Item, quandoque id quod est notius quoad nos non est notius simpliciter, sicut 
accidit in naturalibus, in quibus essentiae et virtutes rerum, propter hoc quod in materia 
sunt, sunt occultae, sed innotescunt nobis per ea, quae exterius de ipsis apparent. Unde in 
talibus fiunt demonstrationes ut plurimum per effectus, qui sunt notiores quoad nos et non 
simpliciter.” In I Posteriorum Analyticorum, lect.4, n.43 bis. 

2. ‘‘Demonstratio quae est per signum vel effectum, maxime usitatur in scientia 
naturali.” Sr. THomas, De Trinitate q.VI, a.1. 
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first of these arguments is based on a comparison with a sensible 
whole. 


For it is a whole that is best known to sense-perception, and a universal 
is a kind of whole comprehending many things within it.' 


The first sign is taken from our sense knowledge. That which is 
first known to the senses, isa whole. What is true of sense knowledge 
is also true of intellectual. What the intellect knows is a whole. A 
universal, however, is a sort of whole. Consequently, that which the 
intellect first knows is the more universal. It is to be noted that 
Aristotle here gives no example of what he means by the whole which 
is first known to the senses. Perhaps, a good example, would be taken 
from vision. We first see the whole house and only later examine in 
detail the roof, windows, door, etc. 

In his commentary on this passage, St. Thomas notes that the 
whole about which we are speaking when we speak of sense knowledge 
is an integral whole. This, however, gives rise to an objection. For 
in the intellectual order, the whole under discussion is not the integral 
whole but rather the potential whole, the universal in predication. 
Therefore, since the parallel between sense and intellectual knowledge 
does not hold, it would seem that we cannot argue from the fact that 
the first known to the senses is an integral whole to the fact that the 
first known to the intellect is a potential whole. 

St. Thomas answers this objection by pointing out that there is 
enough similarity between a potential whole and an integral whole to 
argue from one to the other at least on the point in question. It is 
common both to the integral whole and to the potential whole to be in 
a way confused. Aswholes, they both contain their parts not distinctly 
but in a certain amount of confusion. Thus a genus, a potential whole, 
does not contain its species distinctly but in confusion. So, too, one 
who sees a house does not immediately distinguish the parts. They 
are seen in confusion. ‘Thus, just as in the senses we begin with an 
integral whole, in intellectual knowledge we begin with a potential 
whole. 

St. Thomas makes one last remark concerning this sign. This 
remark refers back to the interpretation of Averroes according to 
which the word confusa meant composita. For this sign to have any 
value, it is necessary that there be something in common between the 
sensible whole and the universal. What is common to both of them, 
is that they are both confused, confusa. They are not however both 
composites (composita). The sensible whole is a composite but the 
universal isnot. The sensible whole is composed of the integral parts, 


1. Physics, I, chap.1, 184 a 25-27. The Latin translation reads as follows : ‘‘ Totum 
enim secundum sensum notius est : universale autem totum quoddam est. Multa enim _ 
comprehendit ut partes universale.” 
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as the house is composed of walls, roof and floor. A genus, however, 
is not composed of species. Thus in this whole passage, what Aristotle 
is discussing is the confused (confusa) not the composite (composita). 

The second extrinsic proof or sign is taken from the realm of 
definition. Just as we first know a name which is sort of a whole 
and then know the definition which is, as it were, the parts, so our 
knowledge begins with wholes and proceeds to parts. ‘‘ Much the 
same happens in the relation of the name to the formula. A name, 
e.g. ‘round’ means vaguely a sort of whole ; its definition analyses 
this into its particular senses.’’! That which is to be defined is as it 
were, an integral whole. The defining elements are its parts. What 
we know first is this whole, as for example, first we know this name 
‘man.’ There is a certain confusion here. Later we know the 
defining parts and thus we go as from a whole to parts, as from a 
universal to singulars. Thus Aristotle adds the sentence. Definatio 
autem ipsius dividit in singularia. In all of this section, we must 
remember the precise point which Aristotle is trying to manifest, 
namely that we proceed from whole to part, from universal to particular, 
from confused to distinct. 

This second sign is an argument from the relation between a name 
and the elements which define it. There are, however, two objections 
to this argument. First of all, it would seem that the defining elements 
(definientia) since they are more universal than that which is defined 
(definitum) should be first known to us. Secondly that which is 
defined (definitum) should be notified by the defining elements 
(definientia). Consequently, the defining elements should be more 
known to us. For we notify a thing not by that which is more 
obscure but by that which is more known. 

In answer to this objection, St. Thomas points out that although 
in themselves the defining elements are first known to us, nevertheless 
the object to be defined is known before we know that it is defined by 
such and such elements. We know animal and rational before we 
know man. But we know man at least confusedly before we know 
that animal and rational are its defining elements. 

The third sign used by Aristotle is more easily understood. It is 
based on the way infants know their parents and distinguish them from 
other men and women. 


Similarly a child begins by calling all men ‘father’ and all women 
‘ mother,’ but later on distinguishes each of them.? 


1. Physics, I, chap.1, 184 b 10-11. The Latin translation reads as follows : “Sus- 
tinent autem idem hoc quodammodo et nomina ad rationem. Totum enim quoddam 
et indistincte significant, ut puta circulus. Definitio autem ipsius dividit in singularia.” 

2. Physics, I, chap.1, 184b 12-14. The Latin translation reads: “ Et pueri primum 


appellant omnes viros patres et feminas matres : posterius autem determinant horum 
unumquodque.” 
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A child first knows men in a certain confusion and consequently 
calls all men ‘father.’ Later on, however, it begins to distinguish 
among men. One is father and another is not. So too in our know- 
ledge, we proceed from a confused knowledge to a distinct knowledge. 

As St. Thomas points out, this third sign is based on a sensible 
universal. It will be recalled that the first sign was based on a sensible 
integral whole. This one is based on a sensible potential whole. 
According to the first sign, that which is known first is the sensible 
integral whole, for example, a house. It is only later that we know its 
integral parts, walls, roof,etc. According to this third sign, that which 
is known first is the potential whole, for example, this animal and then 
later we know its subjective parts, this man. 

As St. Thomas points out, this priority is according to the senses 
and can be according to place or according to time. Thus as an object 
approaches from a distance, the senses will first perceive that it is 
a body, then that it moves, then that it is an animal, then that it is 
a man and finally that it is Socrates. This is according to the senses 
for the same thing is true of animals. The same thing is true according 
to time. First of all a child knows man and identifies all inen with 
‘father’ but as time goes on, it begins to distinguish one man from 
another. 

It is with these three signs that Aristotle concludes his Prooemium 
to the Physics. It is difficult to find a reason for the order in which 
they are given. The first and the third seem more manifest than does 
the second. The third seems the most manifest of all. One may 
wonder why Aristotle adds the three. Perhaps the reason is that 
the doctrine is so important, that he uses as many signs as possible. 
Further, he states in the text that the natural process is from confusion 
to distinction. By immediately giving three different examples from 
common experience, he shows that it is natural. It is natural for us 
to know by the sense the whole before the part. It is natural that we 
have at least a confused idea of the meaning of a word before we can 
give a strict definition of it. And it is natural that children first 
know all men confusedly and later on distinguish their fathers from 
other men. 

To the two parallel columns of translations of the Prooemium 
with which we began our commentary, it would have been quite simple 
to append a third which though not a translation of the text of Aristotle, 
reflects very well his thought. This third column would have been a 
citation from a recent article of Bertrand Russell in which the noted 
British philosopher traces his philosophic development since student 
days and outlines his philosophic pre-occupations and ‘ prejudices.’ 
He writes as follows : 


This brings me to the last of my initial prejudices, which perhaps has 
been the most important in all my thinking. This is connected with 
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method. My method invariably is to start from something vague but 
puzzling, something which seems indubitable but which I cannot express 
with any precision. I go through a process which is like that of first seeing 
something with the naked eye and then examining it through a microscope. 
I find that by fixity of attention division and distinctions appear where none 
at first was visible, just as through a microscope you can see the bacilli in 
impure water which without the microscope are not discernible. There are 
many who decry analysis, but it has seemed to me evident, as in the case 
of the impure water, that analysis gives new knowledge without destroying 
any of the previously existing knowledge. This applies not only to the 
structure of physical things, but quite as much to concepts. ‘‘ Knowledge,” 
for example, as commonly used is a very imprecise term covering a number 
of different things and a number of stages from certainty to slight prob- 
ability. 

It seems to me that philosophical investigation, as far as I have 
experience of it, starts from that curious and unsatisfactory state of mind 
in which one feels complete certainty without being able to say what one 
is certain of. The process that results from prolonged attention is just 
like that of watching an object approaching through a thick fog : at first 
it is only a vague darkness, but as it approaches articulations appear and 
one discovers that it is a man or a woman, or a horse or a cow or what not. 
It seems to me that those who object to analysis would wish us to be content 
with the initial dark blur. Belief in the above process is my strongest and 
most unshakable prejudice as regards the methods of philosophical investi- 
gation.! 


The similarity between this passage and the Prooemium of the 
Physics is evident. However, although it is evident, it should not 
surprise us. For as Aristotle says, this method of proceeding from 
the confused to the distinct is ‘natural’ tous. Perhaps, it is precisely 
because it is ‘ natural’ to us, that for Russell it is the most important 
and unshakable of philosophic prejudices. 

It should be noted that Russell not only tells us that the process 
is from the vague to the distinct but that the certainty with which one 
begins is not destroyed by subsequent discovery. This is a very 
pepe point which we shall discuss more at length in another 
article. 

The general notions with which Aristotle begins his study of 
nature are certain. Later discoveries do not destroy them. The 
truth of what is proposed in the Physics, is in no way compromised by 
errors which may arise in the steps in concretion nor by the new truths 
which may be found in these steps. The certainty of general know- 
ledge in no way depends on what further investigation reveals. This, 
I think, is a very important principle to be remembered when one is 
discussing the relationship between the traditional philosophy of 


____ 1. Berrranp Russet, “ My Philosophical Development,” in Excounter, February, 
1959, Vol.XII, n.2, p.25. 
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nature and modern science, and it is a principle to which I think Russell 
would adhere. 

It is interesting to note, too, that just as Aristotle concludes his 
Prooemium with three signs which manifest the general principles, 
Russell concludes his comment on this the sixth of his philosophical 
prejudices with the example of somebody coming out of a fog. Had 
Aristotle been familiar with the London fog, he probably would have 
used the same example.! 


CONCLUSION 


In the Prooemium to the Physics, Aristotle tells us that it is 
natural for us to proceed from that which is more known to us toward 
that which is more knowable in itself. He then points out that that 
which is more known to us, is a confused whole, a universal and that we 
proceed from this to that which is distinct, the particular. By way 
of conclusion to this article we shall make some remarks not on the 
process itself but on the fact that it is natural. 

If it is natural for the human mind to proceed from the general 
and confused, any departure from this procedure will be unnatural. 
Further, this unnatural procedure will come at a time when it can have 
very grave consequences for it comes at the beginning, at the starting 
point. As Aristotle points out in the De Coelo et Mundo, a small error 
in the beginning is multiplied ten thousand times as the process con- 
tinues. ‘‘ Since the least initial deviation from the truth is multiplied 
later a thousandfold.” 2 The reason for this is that ‘a principle is 
great rather in power than in extent ; hence that which was small at 
the start turns out a giant at the end.” * St. Thomas in his com- 
mentary on this passage compares the principle to the seed which 
grows into a tree.‘ Small error at the starting point can involve 
great error at the end. 

The starting point for human knowledge is the universal in predi- 
cation. It is not the universal cause nor is it the universal in re- 
presentation. This is due to the fact that knowledge has the senses 
as its abiding principle. Since, however, the most perfect form of 
human knowledge is the scientific demonstration and since demonstra- 
tion involves a resolution into first principles, there is always the temp- 


1. Signum, as well as exemplum, is a type of argument. The difference between 
these and their respective values, is a rather subtle one. We shall have occasion to return 
to these subject elsewhere. 

2. De Coelo et Mundo, I, chap.5, 271 b 9. 

3. Ibid. 

4. “Et hujus causa est, quia principium, etsi sit modicum magnitudine, est tamen 
magnum virtute, sicut ex modico semine producitur magna arbor : et inde est quod illud 
quod est modicum in principio, in fine multiplicatur, quia pertingit ad totum id ad quod se 
extendit virtus principii, sive hoc sit verum sive falsum.” Sr. THOMAS, In I De Coelo et 
Mundo, lect.9, n.97. 
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tation for the human mind to seek as its starting point a universal 
cause. In the De Veritate, St. Thomas points out that prophetic 
knowledge cannot be a habitus in the strict sense because it cannot be 
resolved into first principles. The object of prophetic knowledge is the 
future contingent which can only be resolved in the essence of God. 
Since the prophet cannot make this resolution, his knowledge is not a 
habitus. As long as human knowledge is not resolved into its principles, 
the knowledge is not confirmed in one, consequently there rests but 
probability. ‘“ Quamdiu enim non fit resolutio cognitorum in sua 
principia, cognitio non firmatur in uno, sed apprehendit ea quae 
cognoscit secundum probabilitatem quamdam utpote ab aliis dicta.’”! 
The words ‘ firmatur in uno ’ in this text correspond to the ‘érioracGa’ 
of the first sentence of the Physics. ‘‘ The terms ‘knowing’ and 
‘understanding ’ imply that the intellect has reached a state of rest 
and come to a standstill.” 2 The resolution of mathematics is in the 
imagination. The resolution of natural science is in the senses and 
that of metaphysics is in the intellect. The ultimate resolution of all 
science is in the principles of being, consequently mathematics and 
natural science await for their ultimate resolution in metaphysics. It 
is metaphysics which orders all. ‘‘ Nam sapientis est alios ordinare.’’* 
And it is metaphysics which is the ultimate judge. Judgment is im- 
perfect till it has been resolved in the ultimate principles. 


Est autem considerandum quod in omni judicio ultima sententia 
pertinet ad supremum judicatorium ; sicut videmus in speculativis quod 
ultima sententia de aliqua propositione datur per resolutionem ad prima 
principia. Quandiu enim remanet aliquod principium altius, adhuc per 
ipsum potest examinari id de quo quaeritur ; unde adhuc est suspensum 
judicium, quasi nondum data finali sententia.4 


It would be a mistake to think that since the ultimate resolution 
is in metaphysics, human science should begin with it. The unity of 
sciences will be found in metaphysics but before arriving at meta- 
physics, the human mind because of its extrinsic dependance on matter 
must be satisfied with an inferior unity, the unity of the universal in 
predication. Beginning with this unity which comes by an abstraction 
from the given of sensation, the human intellect proceeds by way of 
concretion toward more distinct knowledge of the sensible world. It 
then proceeds by way of demonstration of the fact (demonstratio quia) 
toward the separated substances and an analysis of being as such. 
It is here that the final resolution takes place. But this is not the 
starting point. 


1. Sr. Tuomas, De Veritate, q.12, a.1. 

2. Physics, VII, chap.3, 247 b 10. : 

3. St. Tuomas, In I Metaphysicorum, Prooemium. 
4. Ia ITae, q.74, a.6. 
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And if the starting point is not the universal causes neither is 


it a detailed knowledge of sensible substance. Detailed knowledge as 


detailed is but fragmentary and is unintelligible except in terms of 
broader categories. The broader categories are not the universal 
causes but rather the general notions of the Physics with which Aristotle 
begins his natural science and for that matter all of his science in so far 
as logic is not considered as science but rather the instrument of 
science. 

In a further article we shall continue the discussion of the order 
to be followed in natural science by pointing out both the certitude 
and importance of general and confused knowledge. 


Groracs J. McManon, 8.J. 
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Marie dans le gouvernement de l’Eglise 


INTRODUCTION 


Au souci de conserver intact le dépé6t qui lui est confié,! l’Eglise 
a toujours allié, sous la motion de l’Esprit-Saint qui la dirige, un zéle 
égal & promouvoir une intelligence plus profonde de la Révélation 
primitive, immuable en elle-méme et définitivement close.? 

D’ailleurs, son divin Fondateur Lui-méme l’y invite : « Adhuc 
multa habeo vobis dicere, sed non potestis portare modo. Cum autem 
venerit ille Spiritus veritatis, docebit vos omnem veritatem. » * 

Cette double attitude, de stabilité et de progrés, caractérise la foi 
catholique.‘ Les attaques de l’hérésie ont donné a |’ Eglise l’occasion 
d’examiner plus attentivement sa foi, de la découvrir avec plus de 
profondeur, de la formuler avec plus de clarté. « Multa enim latebant 
in Scripturis ; et cum praecisi essent haeretici, quaestionibus agitave- 
runt Ecclesiam Dei ; aperte sunt quae latebant et intellecta est volun- 
tas Dei. » 5 


Dans ce dépét initial, Marie occupe sa place, bien qu’enveloppée 
de mystére et, par suite, pas toujours immédiatement pergue. L’Egli- 
se, régle prochaine de notre foi, s’est appliquée 41l’y rechercher. Marie, 
en effet, n’est pas seulement son membre le plus éminent, la créature 
la plus sublime,® elle est Celle méme en qui le salut a originé : « sa- 
lutem mundo attulit. » 7 

Telle est la genése de l’évolution dogmatique du mystére marial ® 
comme de toute autre explicitation en matiére doctrinale. L’Eglise 


1. « Depositum custodi.» J Tim., 6, 20; « Sicut rogavi te... ut denuntiares qui- 
busdam, ne aliter docerent.» J Tim., 1, 3; «Sicut ergo accepistis Jesum Christum 
Dominum, in ipso ambulate . . . sicut et didicistis abundantes in illo. » Col., 2, 6-7. 

2. « Ut caritas vestra magis ac magis abundet in scientia et in omni sensu. » Phil., 
1, 9. 

3. JEAN, 16, 12-13. 

4. Les autres croyances ignorent cette harmonie et dérivent vers les extrémes : 
libéralisme chez les protestants, fixisme momifié chez les dissidents orientaux. 

5. 8. Aveustin, Enarratio in Ps. 4, PL 36, 642-643. 

6. S. Cyriuie p’ALExanpRIn, Hom. XI, 380, PG 77, 1031-1032. 

7. Pre IX, constitution Ineffabilis Deus. 

8. Le protestantisme rejette 1’ Eglise comme régle prochaine de la foi et, selon l’axiome 
de Luruer, n’accepte rien de ce que |’Ecriture ne conclut pas clairement : « Was die 
Schrift nicht klar schleusst da bauet nicht auf.» La sobriété de l’Ecriture sur Marie a 
de quoi dérouter celui qui n’accepte pas le magistére de l’Eglise, organe du Saint-Esprit, 
pour découvrir dans les textes sacrés ce que ce méme Esprit, qui les a inspirés, a voulu y 
mettre 4 son sujet. « Marie, écrit le P. Nicouas, apparatt dans l’ensemble des textes qui 
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a défini la Maternité divine, fondement de tous les autres priviléges 
de Marie, sa virginité,' son Immaculée-Conception, son Assomption. 
Mais le cycle des prérogatives mariales serait-il clos par 14? Au con- 
traire. Toujours avide d’explorer davantage les richesses du donné 
révélé, |’Eglise porte maintenant sa recherche sur d’autres points, tels 
la Corédemption, la Médiation. Cette derniére semble mire pour une 
définition dogmatique ardemment souhaitée par la conscience chré- 
tienne. Par sa Médiation, Marie atteint, dans l’ordre surnaturel, l’ac- 
tion la plus profonde et la plus étendue, tant dans l’acquisition des 
biens du salut comme Corédemptrice, que dans leur application par 
Vexercice de son « action » maternelle dans les Ames : « arcana quae- 
dam ejus actio ».? 

Etablir la nature de cette action mystérieuse est un sujet difficile 
devant lequel nous devrions peut-étre reprendre un mot de saint Au- 
gustin : « Res haec altior est quam a me possit attingi, et abstrusior 
quam a me valeat perscrutari. »* Mais l’actualité de ce probléme 
dans la recherche théologique, alors que le rdle ecclésial de Marie 
sollicite de plus en plus l’attention des mariologues, autant que notre 
vocation mariale, a la suite de saint Louis-Marie de Montfort * dont 
Vautorité est universellement reconnue en ce sujet, nous y invitaient 
naturellement. 

Ce rdle de Marie dans la distribution des biens de la Rédemption 
et, par suite, l’efficacité de son action dans le gouvernement de l’Eglise, 
a suscité, depuis quelques années, un vif intérét. Mais jusqu’aé ce que 
des études collatérales fussent entreprises et poussées davantage, le 
probléme en était parvenu 4 un point stationnaire ot il semblait diffi- 
nigabene tbo 2 te ee te Bes wee Sah ee 


parlent d’elle et dans la place que lui donne la Tradition, comme une personne concréte, et 
vivante, mise en scéne soit prophétiquement, dans la Bible, soit historiquement dans 
VEvangile. Il y a quelque chose dans la maniére dont Dieu parle d’elle et la raconte 4 
travers l’écrivain inspiré, que les concepts de la Maternité divine, de « socia Christi », 
d’Immaculée-Conception ne suffisent pas 4 contenir, quelque chose que VEglise sent 
confusément depuis le début, de plus en plus clairement, de plus en plus consciemment, au 
cours de sa méditation séculaire. » Revue Thomiste, 1951, p.209. C’est ce qui explique la 
joie de l’Eglise catholique 4 promouvoir la connaissance des priviléges et prérogatives de 
Marie, et, & l’encontre, l’attitude amére des sectes protestantes, en général, devant tout 
ce qui est marial : « Quidquid honorem Mariae auget, id ad se pertinere existimat et 
summopere cordi habet ecclesia ; cum e contrario sectae conspirare videantur ad matrem 
Dei injuriis et opprobriis onerandam .. . Soli catholici Mariam ut matrem suam colunt et 
summa caritate diligunt. » Hpiscoporum Conventus, Romae, ante 8 dec. 1854, (Mansi, 
47,113). 

1. Déja mentionnée dans le Symbole des Apétres, au v® siécle. Denz., 2. 

2, Lion XIII, encyclique Adjutricem popult. 

3. De curis pro mortuis, cap.16, n.20. (Euvres complétes, 22, Vivés, Paris, 1870, 
p.163. 

4. «Il semble dire que cette grace lui a été accordée, 4 lui tard venu dans lEglise, 
de mettre en lumiére pour tous l’économie du mystére de Marie et de précher 4 tous Vincom- 
préhensible richesse qui est en elle.» R. Bernarp, 0.P., Le Mystere de M arte, Desclée 
de Brouwer, Paris, 1933, pp.9-10. 
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cile d’avancer.!_ Les travaux sur le « principium consortii » du Christ 
et de Marie, la nouvelle Eve, la Corédemption, la Royauté de Marie, 
en plus des nombreux et précieux documents du Magistére publiés, ces 
derniéres années, nous permettent de croire que des arguments nou- 
veaux aideront A jeter quelque lumiére en un sujet qui, de sa nature, 
restera toujours un mystére. 

Il ne faut jamais oublier — et ce sera le principe qui inspirera tou- 
jours notre recherche — que ce réle de Marie doit étre proportionné 
au caractére personnel et transcendant qui la distingue de toute autre 
créature et l’établit dans un ordre & part qui est proprement l’ordre 
hypostatique.? 

L’axiome « agere sequitur esse » vaut ici comme ailleurs : |’action 
de Marie doit correspondre 4 la mesure de son étre.* Or, c’est tout 
entiére que Marie est liée 4 son Fils : non seulement, comme une mére 
ordinaire, par un rapport purement naturel, mais encore par la grace 
propre de sa maternité divine. La seule mesure convenable 4 cette 
action de Marie sera donc d’étre proportionnée 4 ce qu’est sa maternité 
par rapport 4 toute autre grace et dignité qui puisse étre communiquée 
4 la créature. C’est ici un principe que saint Thomas avangait en se 
demandant si Marie avait da étre sanctifiée dés le sein de sa mére. 
Si la question n’a plus sa raison d’étre, maintenant que l’Eglise a défini 
V’Immaculée-Conception, le principe énoncé n’a rien perdu de sa valeur. 
« Rationabiliter enim creditur », concluait le saint Docteur, « quod illa 
quae genuit Unigenitum a Patre, plenum gratiae, et veritatis, prae 
omnibus aliis majora privilegia gratiae accepit. » ¢ 

Les priviléges que Marie a recus sont donc proportionnels 4 la 
supériorité de sa Maternité sur toute autre dignité créée et ne peuvent 
étre mesurés, autant qu’il est permis 4 la recherche théologique, que 
dans la lumiére de cette Maternité. 


1. Avec beaucoup d’a-propos, le P. J. M. Bover, s.J., écrivait, il y a quelques années : 
« Un estudio verdaderamente cientffico de la Mediacién Mariana estd erizado de enormes 
dificuldades. Dificuldades de parte del objeto : la Mediacién de Marfa es un concepto 
sumamente complejo, en que se halla contenida toda la Soterologia Mariana. Dificuldades 
de parte de los tedlogos : entre los cuales existen discrepancias, vacilaciones, equfvocos 
y aun ciertas incoherencias o impropiedades. Dificuldades nacidas de la difusién misma 
de los conceptos : ya vulgarizados y de patrimonio comin, pero imprecisos y aun ine- 
xactos, eco del sentido restringido y limitado de intercesién actual o deprecacién celeste : 
Coredencién es para algunos meramente la maternidad fisica del Redentor ; Maternidad 
espiritual se concibe vulgarmente como simple maternidad de adopcién. » Estudios 
eclestdsticos, Enero-Marzo 1949, p.5. 


22« La forme constituante du caractére personnel de la mére de Jésus est la grace 
de la maternité divine.» M. J. Scurnsen, La mére virginale du Sauveur, Desclée de 
Brouwer, Paris, 1953, p.93. 

3. « Unumquodque [agit] secundum quod est in actu ... est autem unumquodque 


ens actu per formam ; oportet quod operatio rei sequatur formam ipsius.» Contra 
Gentiles, III, cap.97. 


4, IIIa, q.27,a.1,¢.  , 


pes ier 
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Retenons encore que, parmi les raisons qui rendaient plus conve- 
nable l’Incarnation, saint Thomas mentionne « la pleine participation 
de la divinité qui constitue notre béatitude et la fin de la vie humaine, 
et qui nous est conférée par l’humanité du Christ. »+ Or c’est par la 
maternité de Marie qu’a été rendue possible cette présence, parmi nous, 
de Dieu fait homme. Combien ne convenait-il pas, en retour, que 
non seulement Dieu s’unisse au-dessus de toute autre créature, et de 
la facon la plus étroite, Celle qui lui a permis de naftre de notre race, 
mais encore qu’il l’associe 4 son Fils pour communiquer aux autres 
hommes les biens de la grace. 

Il est impossible, en effet, de concevoir aprés l’union hypostatique 
et tout ce qu’elle comporte, une union plus intime avec Dieu. Cette 
maternité divine, exigitive de toute grdce en Marie,’ en fait, comme 
s’exprime Pie IX, « comme le miracle ineffable de Dieu, ou plutdét le 
sommet de tous ses miracles ; qu’elle était digne d’étre la Mére de 
Dieu, qu’elle s’est approchée de Diew méme autant qu'il est permis a la 
nature créée, et qu’ainsi elle est au-dessus de toutes les louanges aussi 
bien de celles des Anges, que de celles des hommes. » * 

C’est pourquoi l’ange de |’Annonciation, bien qu’en possession 
de la vision béatifique, s’incline devant Marie. Comme le remarque 
saint Thomas : « Quod autem Angelus faceret homini reverentiam, 
numquam fuit auditum, nisi postquam salutavit Beatam Virginem, 
reverenter dicens, « Ave ». » 4 

Marie, en effet, note encore le saint Docteur, l’emporte sur lange 
par sa plénitude de grace, par sa familiarité avec Dieu et sa pureté. 

Dans le méme sens, saint Louis-Marie de Montfort écrivait : 
« Vous étes, Seigneur, toujours avec Marie, et Marie est toujours 


1. « Quinto, quantum ad plenam participationem divinitatis, quae vere est hominis 
beatitudo, et finis humanae vitae. Et hoc collatum est nobis per Christi humanitatem : 
dicit enim Augustinus, in quodam Sermone de Nativ. Domini: « Factus est Deus homo, 
ut homo fieret Deus ».» IJJa, q.1, a.2, c. 

2. « La grace habituelle ne rehausse la Maternité divine en aucune facon, elle ne lui 
confére aucune plus-value intrinséque ; elle ne fait que se préter A son service. C’est, au 
contraire, 4 la Maternité divine et 4 son exigence essentielle que la grace doit étre présente 
dans l’Ame de Marie et d’y étre présente a l’état d’une perfection et d’une plénitude telle 
que, dans l’ordre actuel de la Providence, aucune créature ne saurait ni la surpasser, ni 
Végaler.» JosEPH KoRBA, C.SS.R., Maternité divine et Royauté de Marie, dans La Royauté 
de V Immaculée, Journées d’études de la Société canadienne d’Etudes mariales, tenues 4 
Vuniversité Laval, 21-23 oct. 1955, Fiditions de l’université d’Ottawa, 1957, p.212. 

3. Bulle Ineffabilis Deus. Le méme Pontife écrivait encore, au début de la méme 
bulle : « Dieu l’aima par-dessus toutes les créatures. » Sur quoi le P. Nicouas, 0.P., 
remarque: « C’est!’application du principe énoncé par saint Thomas au sujet de la grace: 
le bien de la grdce d’un seul vaut mieux que le bien de l’univers naturel tout entier. De 
méme le bien de celle qui est la moindre dans YOrdre hypostatique vaut mieux que le bien 
de univers de la grace tout entier.» R P. Nicoxas, 0.P., L’appartenance de la Mére de 
Dieu a Vordre hypostatique, dans Bulletin de la Société francaise d’ Biudes mariales, 1937, 
J. Vrin, Paris, 1938, p.180. 

4. In salutationem angelicam, Opusc. Theol. Il, Marietti; Taurini, 1954, n.1111. 
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avec vous et ne peut étre sans vous : autrement elle cesserait d’étre 
ce qu’elle est... Elle vous est si intimement unie qu’on séparerait 
plutét ... tous les anges et les saints de vous que la divine Marie. » ! 

Toute activité de Marie, comme son étre, sera donc définitivement 
marquée par sa qualité de Mére de Dieu, et, pour la méme raison, son 


action dans les Ames, associée 4 celle du Christ, participera, de la 


facon la plus intime, au mystére méme de son action 4 Lui. 

Si, en parlant de nos relations surnaturelles avec le Christ et le 
Saint-Esprit, Pie XII emploie, par deux fois consécutives, l’expression : 
« arcana doctrina », combien plus ne sommes-nous pas autorisés a le 
dire de ces rapports de Marie elle-méme avec le Christ dans les ames. 


Profecto non sumus nescii, arcanae huic intelligendae explicandaeque 
doctrinae, quae circa nostram versatur cum Divino Redemptore conjunc- 
tionem, peculiarique modo circa Spiritus Sancti in animis inhabitationem 
— multa obstare velamina, quibus arcana eadem doctrina ob inquirentium 
mentis debilitatem quasi quadam caligine obvolvatur.? 


Faut-il pour autant renoncer 4 toute exploration? Au contraire, 
bien qu’il ne faille en aborder le sujet qu’avec la modestie qui convient. 


At novimus etiam ex recta adsiduaque hujus rei pervestigatione, 
atque ex variarum opinionum conflictu sententiarumque concursu, si modo 
veritatis amor ac debitum Ecclesiae obsequium ejusmodi inquisitionem 
dirigant, pretiosa scatere atque exsilire lumina, quibus in sacris quoque id 
genus disciplinis profectus reapse habeatur.’ 


C’est dans ce but que nous nous demanderons quelle est la nature 
du réle de Marie dans le gouvernement de |’ Eglise. 

Pour mieux délimiter notre sujet et faire comprendre ce que nous 
entendons par 1a, nous donnerons d’abord quelques notions prélimi- 
naires sur: a) le réle de Marie ; b) l’Eglise ; c) le gouvernement de 
VEglise. 

Notre travail se divisera ensuite en deux parties : la premiére, 
historique, rappellera comment s’est posé ce probléme du réle de Marie 
et les solutions apportées jusqu’a nos jours ; la seconde, doctrinale, 
s’efforcera d’établir la position que nous croyons la plus probable pour 
répondre pleinement 4 la mission unique de Marie, parfaite associée du 
Sauveur, Asavoir que Marie, en dépendance du Christ-Chef, exerce dans 
Vefficience de la grace une causalité instrumentale physique. 

Nous aurons comme suit : I) Comment s’est posé jusqu’ici le 
probléme du réle de Marie ; II) Comment nous pensons le résoudre. 


1. Traité de la vrate dévotion a la sainte Vierge, n.63. 


2, Pre XII, encyclique Mystici corporis, dans Actes de Pie XII , 5, Bonne Presse 
Paris, p.160. ‘ 


3. Ibid., p.161. 


ata 
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Dans la premi€re partie, les possibilités envisagées par les auteurs 
ont donné origine a trois opinions. Nous considérerons donc, en deux 
chapitres : a) les éléments de solution ; b) les opinions courantes. 

Dans la deuxiéme partie, nous verrons que notre position ne se 
heurte 4 aucune répugance, en étudiant : a) la créature et la causalité 
efficiente de la grace ; b) que cette efficience est ce qui répond le mieux 
au réle unique de Marie. 


NOTIONS PRELIMIN AIRES 


1) Réle de Marie 


Nous avons déja dit comment Marie, par toute sa personne, est 
liée A son Fils, et bien autrement que ne peut |’étre une mére ordinaire. 
C’est, en effet, par suite d’une prédestination exceptionnelle que le 
Fils et la Mére sont unis, de toute éternité, dans un seul et méme dé- 
cret : «... Ad illius Virginis primordia transferre, quae uno eodemque 
decreto cum divinae Sapientiae incarnatione fuerant praestituta. » } 

De tous les Actes du Magistére et les documents de la ‘Tradition 
que nous verrons plus tard, il ressort que cette activité de Marie 4 cdté 
de son Fils est une participation ou une association 4 toute |’ceuvre du 
Christ, non seulement sur terre, mais dans son prolongement céleste. 
A cété du Rédempteur, il y a Marie, corédemptrice ; 4 cdté du nouvel 
Adam, la nouvelle Eve que la volonté divine lui a donnée comme aide, 
& un titre subordonné et secondaire, mais réel. Du haut du ciel, 
Marie participe encore efficacement, par sa Royauté et sa Médiation 
maternelle, au pouvoir et 4 l’action de-son Fils. 


2) L’Eglise 


Nous entendons |’Eglise au sens ot s’en exprime saint Paul dans 
les termes suivants : « Et ipsum dedit caput supra omnem ecclesiam, 
quae est corpus ipsius et plenitudo ejus. » ? 


1. Pre IX, constitution Ineffabilis Deus. Sans doute, Marie «reste extrinséque a la 
communication personnelle qui fonde l’Ordre hypostatique lui-méme qui comprend toutes 
les réalités intrinsé¢quement ordonnées & la communication personnelle. Elle fait partie du 
Décret qui organise |’Incarnation et le Don du Verbe au monde. Le méme décret consti- 
tutif de ’Ordre hypostatique prédestine Ja Mére et le Fils : eux seuls. Tout le reste de 
la création est changé par ce Décret. Tout s’ordonne au Christ (et 4 sa mére). Tout 
étre s’agrandit d’une relation réelle de dépendance au Christ-Roi et 4 sa Mére, reine du 
monde : mais cet agrandissement le laisse dans son ordre. L’exaltation que |’ Incarnation 
réalise en la Vierge au contraire l’introduit et Vétablit dans un ordre tout nouveau de 
l'amour de Dieu ; et ils sont deux dans cet ordre, parce que Dieu a voulu réaliser |’ Incar- 
nation par voie de naissance humaine et non par voie de simple création. » R.P.Nicouas, 
0.P., op cit., p.176. 


2. Ephes., 1, 22-23. 
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L’analogie du corps nous indique 4 la fois la nature et la constitu- 
tion organique de l’Fglise. Le corps humain n’est pas par lui-méme - 
il dit référence A l’Ame A laquelle il est ordonné comme la matiére 4 sa 
forme. Il ne peut donc vivre qu’en étant vivifié par elle. Le corps et 
V’Ame réunis forment cette réalité une, spirituelle et sensible 4 lafois 
qu’est ’ homme. : 

Ainsi en est-il proportionnellement de ’Eglise. Elle est une réali- - 
té visible sous laquelle s’en cache une autre, invisible, le Royaume de 
Dieu, la vie divine apportée par le Christ auquel elle fut d’abord com- 
muniquée en plénitude. C’est done le Christ qui vit dans DEglise, 
laquelle, comme le corps |’est pour |’Ame, est l’enveloppe sensible sous 
laquelle il continue de se manifester au monde. « Le Christ, le Sei- 
gneur, est, 4 proprement parler, le Moz de l’Kglise. L’Hglise est le 
corps pénétré, mii par esprit du Sauveur. » 1 

Tout comme le corps n’est pas seulement formé « d’un assemblage 
quelconque de membres »,? mais qu’il doit étre muni « d’organes, 
c’est-A-dire de membres qui n’aient pas la méme activité, et qui soient 
disposés dans un ordre convenable », l’Eiglise posséde cette multiplicité 
de membres comme la variété des fonctions, depuis les plus humbles 
jusqu’aux plus élevées de l’ordre hiérarchique, sans nuire en rien 4 son 
indivisible unité. 

C’est cette Eglise hiérarchique et visible,? composée de fidéles et 
de pasteurs, et dont le Christ, supréme pasteur, est la Téte,4 que nous 
voulons considérer ici, mais uniquement dans la phase de son péleri- 
nage terrestre, 7 statu viae. Nous n’oublions pas que, par dela le 
temps, perdurent indissolublement ces liens du Chef 4 ses membres, 
soit dans les purifications de l’aprés-vie, soit dans la béatitude du ciel. 
De toutes ces Ames, le Christ est le Chef.' Vis-Ad-vis toutes ces Ames 
pareillement, Marie exerce son réle de Médiatrice et de Mére. 


3) Le gouvernement de I’ Eglise 


Ce gouvernement est a la fois invisible ou intérieur, et visible ou 
extérieur. 


1. K. Avan, Le vrai visage du catholicisme, Grasset, Paris, 1931, p.30. 

2. Pre XII, encyclique Mystici corporis, loc. cit., p.104. 

3. L’Eglise n’est pas seulement visible matériellement, parce que, de fait, ses mem- 
bres, ses rites, etc., tombent sous les sens ; elle l’est essentiellement. Vide C. JOURNET, 
L’ Eglise du Verbe incarné, Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 1951, T.II, p.10. 

4. Pr XII, référant 4 saint Roper BELLARMIN, dit «Ita in Ecclesia quodam- 
modo vivit, ut ipse quasi altera Christi persona existat. » Fneyclique Mystici corporis, 
loc. cit., p.1386. 

5. « Christus est caput omnium hominum:: sed secundum diversos gradus. Primo 


enim et principaliter est caput eorum qui actu uniuntur sibi per gloriam. Secundo eorum 
qui actu uniuntur sibi per caritatem. » JJIa, q.8, a.3, ¢. 
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Contrairement & la société civile, ordonnée au seul bien commun 
naturel de ses membres, |’Hglise dirige les siens vers la béatitude éter- 
nelle. Toute son action, par suite, tend vers cette fin. Pour y con- 
duire effectivement les Ames, il faut qu’elle les établisse dans la recti- 
tude vis-a-vis de cette fin par des moyens appropriés.!. Mais, 4 travers 
’Eglise, c’est toujours le Christ qui opére par sa grace 4 l’intime méme 
des coeurs.? « Quia vero Christus tam sublimem occupat locum, iure 
meritoque ipse solummodo est, qui Ecclesiae regit atque guber- 
nat. » ° 


Il ne nuit en rien cependant a l’unité du gouvernement qu’il y ait 
l'emploi d’instruments subalternes : 


E coelo Christus intemeratam Sponsam, heic in terris exsilio laboran- 
tem, peculiari semper amore respicit ; cumque eam pereclitantem cernit, 
vel per se ipsemet, vel per angelos suos, vel per eam, quam Auxilium Christia- 
norum invocamus, aliosque coelestes praestiles, et tempestatis fluctibus 
eripit.* 


Ce gouvernement, enfin, ne reste pas limité 4 cette action invisi- 


ble : 


Cum contra, adspectabili quoque ordininariaque ratione, Divinus Re- 
demptor per suum in terris Vicarium Corpus suum mysticum gubernet... 
Neque ad rem ejusmodi infitiandam asservari potest per statutum in Hccle- 
sia jurisdictionis primatum, mysticum ejusmodi Corpus gemino instructum 
fuisse capite. Est enim Petrus, vi primatus, nonnisi Christi vicarius, 
atque adeo unum tantum primarium habetur hujus Corporis Caput, empe 
Christus : qui quidem arcana ratione Ecclesiam per sese gubernare non 
desinens, adspectabili tamen modo per eum, qui suam in terris personam 
gerit, eandem regit Ecclesiam, iam post gloriosam suam in coelum ascen- 


sionem non in se solo, sed in Petro quoque tamquam in perspicuo funda- 
mento aedificatum.® 


Dans ce gouvernement extérieur, confié 4 Vautorité de Pierre et 
de la hiérarchie, Marie n’intervient pas visiblement. Comment la 
dire absente pour autant? C’est plutét par son action invisible et 


1. «Sicut materia non potest consequi formam, nisi sit debito modo disposita ad 
ipsam, ita nihil consequitur finem, nisi sit debito modo ordinatum ad ipsum.» Ja IJae, 
q.4, 2.4, ¢. 

2. « Legis enim humanae finis est temporalis tranquillitas civitatis ; ad quem fnem 
pervenit lex cohibendo exteriores actus... Finis autem legis divinae est perducere 
hominem ad finem felicitatis aeternae ; qui quidem finis impeditur per quodcumque pecca- 
tum, et non solum per actus exteriores, sed etiam per interiores. » Ja IJae, q.98, 4.1, ¢. 

3. Pre XII, encyclique Mystici corporis, loc. cit., p.120. 

4. Ibid., p.123. 

5. Ibid., p.123. 


(5) 
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intérieure, toute spirituelle, qu’elle agit, action qui s’identifie prati- 
quement avec l’exercice de sa Royauté et de sa Médiation maternelle. 
Cette action de Marie dans le gouvernement de 1l’Eglise, il serait 
facile de la relever en de multiples affirmations du Magistére. 
C’est bien l’idée qui ressort de ce passage de Pie XII sur la Royau- 


té de Marie : 


L’origine delle glorie di Maria, il momento solenne che illumina tutta 
la sua persona e la sua missione, é quello in cui, piena di grazia, rivolse 
all’Arcangelo Gabriele il Fiat, che esprimeva il suo assenso alla disposizione 
divina : in tal guisa Ella diveniva Madre di Dio e Regina, e riceveva l’ufficio 
regale di vegliare sulla unita e la pace del genere umano. Peer lei noi abbia- 
mo la ferma fiducia che |’umanita s’incamminera a poco a poco in questa 
via di salvezza : Ella guidera i capi delle nazioni e i cuori dei popoli verso la 


concordia e la carita.? 


Léon XIII avait déja parlé de cette «arcana quaedam ejus 
actio » 2 et montré son réle dans la diffusion de l’Evangile, la grande 
part qu’elle eut, « copiam consilii optimi », dans l’inspiration des écrits 
des Péres, en vue de la défense et de la manifestation de la foi catholi- 
que ; enfin son action auprés des Pontifes romains eux-mémes, tant 
dans la promulgation de leurs décrets solennels, « solemnibus decretis 
ferendis, » que dans la régie ordinaire de l’Eglise. 

Si, enfin, Marie a sa part dans ce gouvernement de |’Eglise, quelle 
attention encore plus particuliére n’apporte-t-elle pas 4 ceux qui ont 
mission de la régir ici-bas? C’est ce que Pie XII rappelait aux évé- 
ques venus 4 Rome pour |’Année mariale : 


Sila Bienheureuse Vierge Marie est la Reine de tous, elle préside assu- 
rément de fagon privilégiée et d’une maniére plus attentive & vos desseins 
et 4 vos entreprises, puisqu’on l’honore du glorieux titre de Reine des Apé- 
tres.’ 


Aprés ce préambule ot nous avons précisé : a) le réle de Marie ; 
b) ce qu’est |’Eglise ; ¢) ce que nous entendons par le gouvernement 
de l’Eglise, notre sujet est suffisamment délimité et peut se présenter 
comme suit : La nature de V’action de Marie dans les euvres de grace 
du Christ dans son corps mystique. 


1. Pre XII, Allocuzione nella proclamata festa di Maria Regina, dans Osservatore 
romano, 1 nov. 1954. 

2. Lion XIII, encyclique Adjutricem populi, dans Lettres apostoliques, 5, p.138-140. 

3. Pus XII, Allocution aux évéques, le 2 nov. 1954. Dans Osservatore romano, édit. 
franc., 12 nov. 1954. 
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PREMIERE PARTIE 
Apercu historique 


COMMENT S’EST POSE JUSQU’ICI LE PROBLEME DU ROLE 
DE MARIE 


CHAPITRE PREMIER 
ELEMENTS DE SOLUTION 


I. CONSIDERATIONS GENERALES 


En écrivant que Marie participe aux ceuvres de gréce du Christ 
dans son Corps mystique, nous avons placé le probléme dans la seule 
perspective ot il soit possible de l’étudier. 

Ce qui est mesuré doit toujours se référer a ce qui en est. 1a mesure 
et A ce en quoi se trouve sa perfection finale : « illud quod est mensura 
in unoquoque genere, est perfectissimum illius generis. ) 1 ) 

Or tel est le cas de Marie. Toute sa raison d’étre, c’est le Christ 
auquel son existence est liée de toute éternité dans le décret de Dieu. 
La théologie est donc amenée logiquement 4 étudier, a c6té du Christ- 
Médiateur, le réle paralléle de Marie Médiatrice.2. L’ampleur du 
sujet embrasse, en vérité, tout le mystére marial, comme la Médiation 
du Christ le fait pour les mystéres du Christ. Aussi notre intention 
n’est pas d’en explorer tous les points. Nous voulons seulement, aprés 
quelques considérations d’ordre général, nécessaires pour amorcer 
notre sujet, essayer de voir ce que pourra étre ce réle de Marie. 

Plus d’une fois on a reproché aux théologiens d’aujourd’hui de 
s’attarder & rechercher ce mode de la médiation mariale avant d’en 
avoir approfondi la nature méme.* Le reproche vaudrait si l’on 
pouvait envisager l’un sans considérer l’autre. Nous croyons, au 
contraire, que l’effet obtenu par cette recherche sera une meilleure 
intelligence de la médiation elle-méme. 

Avant d’aborder les modes possibles par lesquels les théologiens 
ont essayé d’expliquer le réle de Marie, nous verrons briévement : 


1. Contra Gentiles, I, cap.62. « Illud quod est per se, potius est eo quod est per 
aliud ; et ideo bonitas mensurae, quae per se habet modum, potior est quam bonitas 
mensurati, quod habet modum per aliud. » JJa Tae, q.27, a.6, ad 1. 

2. « La meilleure méthode pour faire comprendre Marie est de la comparer avec son 
divin Fils. » E. Huaon, o.P., La Mére de grace, avant-propos, p. VI. 

3. F. Le Texier, s.M.m., dans La Royauté de VImmaculée, Journées d’Etudes de la 
Société canadienne d’Etudes mariales (1955), fidit. de ’université d’Ottawa, 1957, p. 133. 
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a) comment le Christ est essentiellement médiateur ; 6) comment, 
avec Lui et en Lui, Marie est Médiatrice. 


1) Le Christ est essentiellement un Médiateur 


Le médiateur est celui qui joint les extrémes et les unit entre eux.’ 
Or e’est par le Christ que homme, séparé de Dieu par le péché, a été 
rétabli dans l’amitié divine. Le Christ est donc Médiateur entre 
Dieu et les hommes. 

L’Ecriture nous l’enseigne formellement : « Eis kai mesités Theou 
kai anthropos, anthropos Kristos Iésous.» ? 

De maintes facons, saint Paul reprend cette doctrine en d’autres 
termes : « Reconciliati sumus Deo per mortem Filii ejus... Sicut 
per unius delictum in omnes homines in condemnationem, sic et per 
unius justitiam in omnes homines in justificationem vitae. » * 

Saint Léon le Grand, dans sa Lettre Lectis dilectionis tuae, a 
Flavien, répéte le méme enseignement,* écho de toute la Tradition 
que saint Augustin, de son cété, résumait dans les termes suivants : 
« Constituite vobis ante oculos duos homines... recordamini homi- 
nem, in quo decepti sumus : recordamini hominem, a quo redempti 
sumus...in illo mortem, in isto vitam ; in illo peccatum, in isto remis- 
sionem peccatorum. » > 

Par le Christ, homme est done de nouveau rattaché 4 Dieu. 
Personne autre que Lui ne pouvait étre accrédité Médiateur entre 
Dieu et homme. Parson union hypostatique, en effet, il réunit dans 
la méme Personne divine la nature divine et la nature humaine. Par 
le fait méme, cette nature humaine assumée par le Verbe recoit une 
sainteté correspondante aux exigences d’une telle union et est habilitée 
pour offrir 4 Dieu une juste satisfaction pour le péché, mériter la resti- 
tution des biens perdus, la vie de la grace et celle de la gloire.¢ 

Devant donc communiquer au monde la vie divine, le Christ en 
devient une cause universelle et doit lui-méme posséder parfaitement 
ce qu’il produit dans les autres. 

C’est dans cette supériorité méme que se trouve, & proprement 
parler, pour le Christ, sa raison de Médiateur. 


1, « Ad mediatoris officium proprie pertinet conjungere et unire eos inter quos est 
mediator, nam extrema uniuntur in medio : unire homines Deo perfective quidem con- 
venit Christo, per quem homines sunt reconciliati Deo. » III a, q.26, a.1, ec. 

2. I Tim., 2, 5. Mesités est employé six fois : Gal., 3, 19-20; I Tim., 2,5; Héb., 
8,6; 9, 15; 12, 24. Mesiteuein, hapax biblique, Héb., 6, 17. Voir le Suppl. du Dict. 
Bibl., au mot Médiation, col. 1038, art. du P. C. Spica, o.P. 

3. Rom., 5, 10 et 18. 

4, Denz., n.143. 


5. Serm. CCXXXIII in Pasch. IV, Buvres complates, 18, Vives, Paris, 1872, p.208. 
6, II Ta, 4,220.2, hake 


weispenrns + 
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Deux choses, en effet, remarque saint Thomas,! sont 4 considérer 
dans un Médiateur : la raison qui en fait un intermédiaire, et son 
office de liaison des extrémes. 


En tant qu’intermédiaire, le Médiateur ne peut se confondre avec 
aucun des extrémes, mais doit en étre distant ; il fait office de liaison 
en transmettant A l’un des extrémes ce qui appartient a l’autre. Or 
aucun de ces deux caractéres ne convient au Christ en tant que Dieu, 
mais seulement en tant qu’homme. 

Comme homme, en effet, il est distant de Dieu, par nature ; mais 
méme s’il a de commun, avec les autres hommes, sa nature humaine, 
il en est distant, remarque le saint Docteur, « in dignitate et gratiae 
et gloriae. » ? 

Par sa grdce d’union, dans laquelle s’enracine sa médiation, il est 
placé dans une telle appartenance 4 Dieu que personne ne peut étre 
plus intimement uni 4 la divinité. Aucun autre intermédiaire n’est 
possible entre Dieu et le Christ. L’union hypostatique le constitue 
donc l’essentiel Médiateur entre Dieu et |’homme. 

Sa gréce sanctifiante ensuite, qu’il posséde en plénitude,? éléve a 
ordre surnaturel tous ses actes et en fait, de la facon la plus excel- 
lente, dans son Humanité ainsi unie personnellement au Verbe et 
sanctifiée par la grace, le Médiateur et le Prétre parfait « qui pene- 
travit coelos.» 4 


1. IIIa, q.26, a.2, c. 


2. Ibid. La grAce d’union fonde radicalement la médiation, ou si l’on veut, la média- 
tion se trouve radicalement et non formellement dans la grace d’union. Selon une opinion 
plus probable, elle est formellement et prochainement dans la grace capitale. Cela semble 
bien ressortir de ce qu’affirme sainT THOMAS, dans IIIa, q.26, a.2, ad 1: « qua quidem 
plenitudine habet ut sit super omnes homines constitutus et propinquius ad Deum acce- 
dens. » La seule union hypostatique fonde cette médiation mais n’en est pas la raison 
formelle, car « requiritur praeter unionem habitualis gratia in Christo ad hoc quod sit 
mediator et caput.» De Veritate, q.29, a.5 ad 5. Dans l’ad 2um de JJ Ja, q.26, a.2, 
saint THoMaS reprend en synthése toute cette doctrine de la médiation du Christ : « Di- 
cendum quod Christus, secundum quod Deus, est per omnia aequalis Patri ; sed etiam in 
humana natura excedit alios homines ; et ideo secundum quod homo, potest esse mediator : 
non autem secundum quod Deus. » ; 

3. «Christus habuit gratiae plenitudinem. Primo quidem, quia habuit eam insummo, 
secundum perfectissimum modum qui potest haberi. Et hoc quidem apparet primo, ex 
propinquitate animae Christi ad causam gratiae. Dictum est enim quod, quanto aliquod 
receptivum propinquius est causae influenti, abundantius recipit. Et ideo anima Christi, 
quae propinquius conjungitur Deo inter omnes creaturas rationales, recipit maximam 


influentiam gratiae ejus. Secundo, ex comparatione ejus ad effectum. Sic enim recipiebat 


anima Christi gratiam ut ex ea quodammodo transfunderetur in alios. Et ideo oportuit 
quod haberet gratiam maximam. » Pila;q.708:9,-c. = 

4. Heb., 4,14. L’Incarnation, par rapport dla libération de Vhumanité, est pour Dieu 
dans un simple rapport de convenance. En d’autre termes, un Dieu fait homme n’était pas 
absolument nécessaire pour libérer l’homme de son péché. Ce l’est uniquement, comme 
enseigne saINT THOMAS, afin qu’elle soit réalisée « melius et convenientius ». IIIa, q.1, a.2, 
c. Mais, sous un autre aspect, pour que ce rachat soit opéré par un véritable Médiateur, ce 
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2) Marie, Médiatrice auprés du Christ 


Dans la Médiation de Marie, nous retrouvons, de fagon analogue,' 
les traits essentiels de la Médiation du Christ.’ 

Le Christ, nous l’avons vu, réalise de fagon unique, absolument 
incommunicable, le réle de Médiateur. Tout ce qui peut étre appelé 
de ce nom en dehors de lui, ne l’est que par une ressemblance plus ou 
moins lointaine. Saint Thomas marque bien, quand il parle du Christ, 
qu’il est « verissime ... Mediator. »* On ne trouve, 4 vrai dire, cette 
notion précise de Médiateur telle que nous la transmet saint Paul, 
qu’a Voccasion du Christ. Le « mesités » suppose plusieurs parties 
contractantes — « Mediator autem unius non est » §— qu’il faut unir. 
C’est ce qui s’est produit parfaitement dans le Christ, dans sa propre 
Personne, et par le Christ, en rétablissant l’amitié entre Dieu et l’hom- 


Médiateur doit nécessairement étre quelqu’un qui unisse les deux natures, soit un Homme- 
Dieu. Et c’est ainsi que Dieu, dans le Christ, nous a donné un Médiateur parfait. 

1. « La participation de Marie A la position transcendante et immanente du Christ 
entratne sa participation 4 la position intermédiaire du Christ entre Dieu et la créature. 
Marie peut étre regardée et désignée comme la médiatrice dans un sens analogue 4 celui 
ot le Christ est le médiateur.» M. J. Scusrspen, La meére virginale du Sauveur, p.114. 


2. Nous considérons ici la médiation mariale plutét en ce qui la constitue radicale- 
ment. Nous verrons plus tard cette médiation dans ses diverses activités pour en arriver 
& sa phase ultime dans I’ efficience de la grace qui est ce que nous voulons mettre en lumi¢re, 
et qui sera la médiation « in actu secundo ». « This very notion . . . embraces two different 
elements... The first one is an entitativum quid, a habitudo termini medii which serves 
as a prerequisite for the second element and is usually called ontological Mediation or 
Mediation in actu primo. The second element has reference not to the state but to the 
activity of the Mediator and is termed moral Mediation, or Mediation in actu secundo. » 
J. B. Caron, o.r.m., « The Theological concept of Mediation and Coredemption », dans 
Erhemerides Theol. Lovan., XIV, Fasc.4, nov. 1987, p.644. 


3. IIIa, q.26, a.2, c. «Solus Christus est perfectus Dei et hominum Mediator... 
Nihil tamen prohibet aliquos alios secundum quid dici mediatores inter Deum et hominem. » 
Tbid., a.1, ¢. 

4. Le titre de médiateur est rarement décerné dans le Nouveau Testament et reléve 
exclusivement du vocabulaire paulinien. Dict. de la Bible, fase. XXVIII, col.1037-1038, 
etc. Le terme « médiateur », en frangais, signifie quelqu’un qui « intervient entre per- 
sonnes en désaccord ». Dict. général de la langue franc., ADOLPHE HatTzFELD et ARSENE 
DarmesteTer, Delagrave, Paris, 1920. A l’abstrait, on emploie aussi eniremise, ce qui 
peut étre dit des choses et des personnes. La médiation n’est iamais rendue que par les 
personnes ; l’entremise, quand elle est dite des personnes, signifie plutét qu’elle établit 
une communication entre elles ; elle fait office de canal, tancis que la médiation les rappro- 
che et les accorde. On n’emploiera pas indifféremment l’une ou l’autre. Par exemple, 
Notre-Seigneur s’est servi de l’entremise de ses Apdtres pour distribuer le pain, et non de leur 
médiation. Une derniére différence : le terme « entremise » est commun et formé des 
mots entire et metire ; celui de médiation du latin medius, est une expression relevée. C’est 
ce qui frappe dans les mots de médiateur et entremetteur, ce dernier ayant surtout un sens 
ere: tee B. LaraYu, Dict. des synonymes_de la langue francaise, Paris, Hachette 

it., p.577. 


5. Gal., 3. 20. 


; 
f 
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me. Saint Thomas remarque que les prétres de la Nouvelle Loi 
« possunt dici mediatores Dei et hominum in quantum sunt ministri 
veri mediatoris. » 

En Marie, nous avons aussi une véritable Médiatrice en qui se 
vérifient, autant qu’il est possible en une pure créature, les notes essen- 
tielles de la Médiation du Christ. 

1. Sile Christ a été prédestiné A étre le Sauveur,! Marie, par voca- 
tion divine,’ est prédestinée avec Lui 4 concourir 4 son ceuvre rédemp- 
trice. L’EBglise applique A Marie les expressions mémes dont l’Ecriture 
se sert pour la Sagesse : « Dominus possedit me », « ab aeterno ordi- 
nata sum », « ante colles ego parturiebar ».’ Expressions reprises par 
le pape Pie IX, dans la bulle de lV Immaculée-Conception. 

2. Le deuxiéme caractére du Christ Médiateur est sa condition 
théandrique qui l’habilite essentiellement 4 son rdle. 

Marie est en tout semblable & nous parla nature. Mais la grace 
de sa Maternité divine devient la mesure et la régle de toutes ses gran- 
deurs et comme une consécration de tout son étre. Tout en restant 
simple créature,® elle atteint par sa Maternité divine, autant qu’il 
est possible A une créature, Dieu luicméme : « Ad Deum ipsum pro 
ratione creatae naturae, quae proxime accedens, » * et, par une exi- 
gence essentielle de cette méme Maternité, 4 une plénitude de grace 
telle que, dans l’ordre actuel de la Providence, elle ne saurait étre 
surpassée par aucune créature.’ 

3. Le troisiéme caractére du Christ-Médiateur, c’est son sacerdoce 
par lequel il offre un sacrifice parfait.® 


1. « Nec quisquam sumit sibi honorem, sed qui vocatur a Deo. » Heb., 5, 4. 
2. « Ab initio et ante saecula unigenito Filio suo Matrem, ex qua factus in beata 
temporum plenitudine nasceretur, elegit atque ordinavit. » Pre IX, bulle Ineffabilis. 


3. Prov., 8, 22-25. 

4. « Par V’investiture de ]’Annonciation, Marie est grandie éternellement A la mesure 
méme du Christ autant que peut 1’étre quelqu’un qui, cependant, n’est pas Dieu. Toute 
autre consécration au Christ, toute autre configuration palit en comparaison de celle-ci 
qui attache irrévocablement cette mére au Dieu son Fils.» R. BERNARD, 0.-P., Le mystere 
de Marie, p.127. 

5. « Beata Virgo [est] pure creatura rationalis. » IIIa, q.25, 2.5. «J’avoue avec 
toute ’Eglise que Marie, n’étant qu’une pure créature sortie des mains du Trés-Haut, 
comparée 4 sa Majesté infinie, est moindre qu’un atome, ou plutét rien du tout.» §. Louis 
pe Montrort, Traité de la vraie dévotion, n.14. 

6. Pre IX, bulle Ineffabilis Deus. 

7. Il suffirait de puiser au hasard, dans la méme bulle Ineffabtlis, pour rencontrer 
des expressions comme celles-ci : « omnium divinarum gratiarum sedem ... charismatum 
infinitum prope thesaurum. » 

8. « Tradidit semetipsum pro nobis oblationem et hostiam Deo in odorem suavita- 
tis.» Ephes.,5,2. «Idem ipse unus verusque Mediator per sacrificium pacis reconcilians 
nos Deo, unum cum illo maneret cui offerebat, unum in se faceret pro quibus offerebat, 
unus ipse esset, qui offerebat, et quod offerebat. » S. AuausTIN, De Trinitate, IV, cap.i4. 
(Euvres completes, 27, Vivés, Paris, 1871,p.274.« Sacerdotium autem Christi... praecipue 
consummatum est in ejus passione. » JI Ta, 0.35, a.7 ad 1. 
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Marie n’est pas prétre, au sens ow elle posséderait le caractére 
sacramentel qui l’habiliterait aux fonctions ministérielles du sacerdoce. 
Elle a cependant, dans son réle de corédemptrice, coopéré immeédia- 
tement au sacrifice de la Croix. Les affirmations du Magistére mon- 
trant en elle la « sainte associée du Rédempteur » 1 sont nombreuses 
et nous les rappellerons plus loin. « A Christo, ascita in humanae 


salutis opus, de congruo, ut aiunt, promeret nobis quae Christus de 


condigno promeruit. » ? 

Si elle n’a pas le caractére sacerdotal proprement dit, elle partici- 
pe cependant au sacerdoce du Christ d’une fagon bien supérieure a tous 
les chrétiens, en raison de sa vocation propre et de sa fonction incompa- 
rable de Mére de Dieu et d’associée de son Fils Rédempteur.* 

Il y a done, entre Marie et le Christ, entre la Médiation de Marie 
et celle du Christ, des analogies trés étroites. Il n’est pas étonnant 
que la théologie se demande comment et jusqu’ou, en union et dépen- 
dance du Christ Médiateur, Marie peut exercer elle-méme son réle, 
tant dans l’acquisition de la grace, comme corédemptrice que dans son 
efficience dans les Ames par |’exercice de sa maternité spirituelle. 

C’est 4 cette deuxiéme phase que se limitera notre travail. Nous 
aurons 4 choisir entre les trois modes reconnus possibles : a) |’interces- 
sion ; 6) une causalité dite intentionnelle ; c) une causalité instru- 
mentale physique. 


II. LES MODES POSSIBLES 


Les théologiens ont envisagé le réle de Marie dans les opérations 
de la grace de trois maniéres possibles : a) l’intercession ; b) la cau- 
salité intentionnelle ; c) la causalité instrumentale physique. 


1) L’intercession 


Intercéder, selon son étymologie latine, signifie simplement étre 
situé ou exister entre deux points : inter cedere. Soit au point de vue 


1. Pre XII, bulle Munificentissimus Deus, 1 nov. 1950, Cattin-Conus, Aux Sources 
de la vie spirituelle, Edit. Saint-Paul, Fribourg, 1951, 0.559. 


2. Pre X, encyclique Ad diem illum, dans Actes de Pie XxX, Vol. I, Bonne Presse 
Paris, p.80. 


3. Pre XII met en garde contre une conception erronée prétendant que le peuple 
jouit d’un véritable pouvoir sacerdotal. « Le peuple, au contraire, ne jouant nullement le 
réle du divin Rédempteur, et n’étant pas conciliateur entre lui-méme et Dieu, ne peut en 
aucune maniére jouir du droit sacerdotal. Ces vérités sont de foi certaine ; les fidéles 
cependant, offrent eux aussi la divine Victime, mais d’une maniére différente. » Encyclique 
Mediator Dei et hominum, 20 nov. 1947. Cattin-Conus, loc. cit., nn.280-281: Le réle 
corédempteur de Marie a été une participation encore plus prochaine. : 


j 
; 
: 
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physique : « intercedente via publica » (Pline) ; soit au point de vue 
moral : « inter nosmetipsos vetus usus intercedit » (Cicéron).' 

Chez les Péres et les écrivains ecclésiastiques, plus prés des sources 
de la Latinité, en plus d’un passage, le mot intercession, comme on 
peut en juger par le contexte, n’aurait pas d’autre sens que ce sens 
originel, et non pas le sens dérivé qu’on lui connait aujourd’hui. Ainsi, 
chez saint Jean Damascéne, dans le texte suivant, intercessio a le sens 
général de position intermédiaire ; celui de oratvo, le sens spécifique de 
priére : «O Tu Maria, cujus non repellitur intercessio, nec recusatur 
oratio. » ? 

Méme chose chez saint Thomas : « Mystice autem in nuptiis 
spiritualibus est Mater Jesu, Virgo scilicet beata, sicut nuptiarum 
consiliatrix, quia per ejus intercessionem conjungitur Christo per 
gratiam. » * 

Il ne s’agit pas ici, par le mot intercessionem, de pri€re, mais plutét 
de simple interposition, de lien. Le terme précédent consiliatrix 
appelle ce sens. Marie s’interpose véritablement entre le Christ et 
nous, pour nous unir 4 lui par la grace. 

Ce sens, que l’on pourrait appeler générique, comprendrait soit 
’intercession expresse, par mode de suffrage, soit l’intercession inter- 
prétative, en raison de son mérite. Les deux se distinguent, mais ne 
s’opposent pas, le mérite appuyant Vimpétration.*‘ 


2) La causalité intentionnelle 


L’intercession, méme si tous l’admettent, n’est pas satisfaisante 
pour expliquer le réle de Marie. Celle-ci ne fait pas qu’obtenir les 
biens surnaturels. Elle en dispose. C’est la une doctrine tradition- 
nelle chez les Péres et dans les Actes du Magisteére. 

Comment alors expliquer cette efficacité ? Certains auteurs ont 
eu recours 4 une causalité dite intentionnelle, parce qu’elle comporte 
une connaissance et exprime une volonté. En vertu d’un pouvoir 
recu de Dieu a cet effet, Marie désignerait efficacement, par le choix 


1. Voir le Dictionnaire latin de QuiIcHERAT-DaVELUY, revu par fimite CHATELAIN. 
De méme le Dictionnaire de Vancienne langue francaise et de tous ses dialectes, du IX® au 
XVe sitcle, par FRE&pERIC GODEFROY, 1.4, Librairie des Sciences et des Arts, Paris, 1938. 

2. §. Jean Damaschne, PG 96, 947. 

3. In Joan., cap.2, lect.1, n.2. 

4. «Sancti dicuntur dupliciter orare pro nobis : uno modo oratione expressa, dum 
votis suis aures divinae clementiae pro nobis pulsant ; alio modo oratione interpretativa, 
scilicet per eorum merita, quae in conspectu Dei existentia non solum eis cedunt ad gloriam, 
sed sunt nobis etiam suffragia, et orationes quaedam, sicut etiam sanguis Christi pro 
nobis effusus dicitur veniam petere. Utroque autem modo sanctorum orationes sunt, 
quantum est in eis, efficaces ad impetrandum quod petunt.» IT Ta, suppl. q.72, 2.3, ¢. 
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de sa volonté, telle personne A recevoir telle gréce.t Cette volonté 
deviendrait dés lors comme un titre exigitif 4 l’infusion de la grace en 
cette Ame et serait pour autant une cause dispositive, méme si effective- 
ment elle ne produit aucune réalité physique dans le sujet lui-méme.? 

Il faut bien se garder toutefois de laisser entendre que Marie se- 
rait, de quelque facon, cause du vouloir divin.?. Il est impossible que 
Dieu soit déterminé par quelque cause que ce soit, mais il peut vouloir 
dans un méme acte, que ceci soit cause de cela, tel moyen pour telle 
fin ; en l’occurrence, que la volonté de Marie (moyen) veuille désigner 
le sujet et la grdce A lui conférer (fin). Alors Marie sera cause, non 
pas du vouloir divin, mais cause de cette grace que Dieu accorde de 
lui-méme en tenant compte de la volonté de Marie. Cette volonté 
étant donc ce en vue de quoi Dieu concéde sa grace se rattache 4 la 
causalité finale, du cdté de Dieu ; étant, d’autre part, ce qui va comme 
désigner concrétement l’Ame et devenant comme un titre 4 ce que la 
grace lui soit concédée, cette volonté se rattacherait, d’une certaine 
fagon, 4 la causalité efficiente.‘ 


3) La causalité instrumentale physique 


Sans écarter l’intercession, qui est une causalité morale, cette 
troisiéme position se sépare de la causalité intentionnelle qui ne produit 
pas la grace par elle-méme. Dans le cas présent, il est reconnu une 
réelle efficience dans la production de la grace, mais 4 titre instrumental 
seulement et non principal, ce qui serait impossible.’ En ce sens, 


1. F. Le Teximr, s.m.m., La Royauté de ’ Immaculée et Vesclavage d’amour d’aprés 
S. Louis-Marie de Montfort, dans La Royauté de V Immaculée, Journées d’Etudes de la 
Société canadienne d’Etudes mariales, (1955). Edit. de l’université d’Ottawa, 1957, p.142, 

2. Cette doctrine est la transposition d’une opinion émise sur la causalité des sacre- 
ments. Le sacrement n’opérerait pas par une vertu physique qui l’animerait au moment 
ot il produit son effet, mais en vertu d’une motion dite intentionnelle due A la volonté du 
Christ et comme manifestative de cette volonté. Le terme du sacrement ne serait pas 
alors la grace elle-méme mais seulement un titre exigitif et comme une nécessité Ala recevoir, 
titre jouant le réle de disposition. D’od la dénomination de cause instrumentale efficiente, 
intentionnelle, dispositive. Dictionnaire de Théologie catholique, XIV, col.822. 

3. « Nullo modo voluntas Dei causam habet.» Ja Pars, q.19, a.5. « Velle finem 
non est ei causa volendi ea quae sunt ad finem, sed tamen vult ea quae sunt ad finem, 
ordinari ad finem. Vult ergo hoc esse propter hoc : sed non propter hoe vult. » bid. 


4. « The intercession of the Blessed Virgin is a motive or final cause why God grants 
graces to His rational creatures.» Fr. McNasr, o.p., The Mediatorship, p.758, ap. J. 
Birrreminux, De Mediatione universali B. M. Virginis quoad gratias, Beyaert, Bruges, 
1926, p.299. 


5. « Principalis quidem operatur per virtutem suae formae cui assimilatur effectus. . . 
Et hoc modo nihil potest causare gratiam, nisi Deus, quia gratia nihil est aliud quam quae- 
dam participata similitudo divinae naturae. » IJ Ia, q.62, a.l. « Causa vero instrumen- 
talis non agit per virtutem suae formae, sed solum per motum quo movetur a principali 
agente. Unde effectus non assimilatur instrumento, sed principali agenti... Et hoc 
modo sacramenta novae legis gratiam causant. » Ibid. 
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Vinstrument n’agissant pas en vertu de sa forme propre mais en tant 
que md et élevé par l’agent principal, il n’y a plus de difficulté a ce 
qu'il produise la grace. C’est ainsi que l’Humanité sainte du Christ 
est instrument conjoint de la divinité ; que méme des choses maté- 
rielles, comme les sacrements, par suite d’une disposition divine ont 
cette capacité de produire la grace. Ainsi en serait-il de Marie. 

A cété du Christ Médiateur figure done Marie, son associée dans 
Vacquisition de la grace et dans sa dispensation. A Vinterpellation du 
Christ, elle joint la sienne ; A son action dans les Ames, elle collabore 
pareillement. Comment préciser davantage? Nous le détermine- 
rons en parcourant les opinions des théologiens selon les trois modes 
énumérés succinctement ci-haut. 


CHAPITRE DEUXIEME 
LES OPINIONS 


Les trois solutions reconnues communément comme possibles 
pour expliquer le réle de Marie dans la dispensation de la grace sont 
intercession, la causalité intentionnelle, la causalité instrumentale 
physique. Les deux derniéres, cependant, se référant 4 une certaine 
efficience, nous les grouperons sous un méme article. Nous verrons 
done comment : a) l’intercession est un minimum obligé ; 6) Vinter- 
cession est complétée, en Marie, par son action. 


I. L,INTERCESSION, UN MINIMUM 
1) Doctrine de V Eglise 


Il est de foi que les saints intercédent pour nous au ciel. Le 
Concile de Trente déclare : « Illos vero qui negant, Sanctos, aeterna 
felicitate in ccelo fruentes, invocandos esse ; aut qui asserunt, vel 
illos pro hominibus non orare... impie sentire. » + 

La sainte Ecriture elle-méme fonde cette croyance. Judas Mac- 
chabée vit en songe Onias, l’ancien grand-prétre, en priéres pour la 
communauté juive, et Jérémie faisant de méme, & ses cétés.’ 

Origéne affirme que les saints, disparus de cette vie, s’intéressent 
4 ceux qui demeurent ici-bas et les assistent de leurs priéres.*? Saint 
Thomas de méme enseigne : « Sancti impetrent illud quod Deus vult 
fieri per orationem eorum. » * 


1. Sess. XXV, Decret in invocat. SS., Denz.984. 
2. II Macchab., 15, 12-14. 

3. In Cant., ITI, PG 13,160A. 

4. Ila Ilae, q.83, 2.11, ad 1. 
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Personne ne songe donc, dans les rangs catholiques, 4 nier que 
Marie, au moins comme tous les autres saints, intercéde pour nous 
au ciel. Sa place exceptionnelle autorise méme 4 croire son interces- 
sion encore plus puissante que celle de tout autre. Les opinions ne 
peuvent donc se partager qu’entre l’intercession ou d’autres modes, 
ou, au sein de l’intercession méme, quant 4 son extension. 


2) Extension de V’intercession mariale 


Marie, par son intercession, nous obtient la grace. Nous obtient- 
elle toutes les graces sans exception? §i étrange que cela puisse 
paraitre, cette universalité de la médiation mariale était loin, il y a 
une vingtaine d’années, d’étre admise par tous les théologiens. Le 
P. Bainvel, s.j., écrivait : «Que Marie soit notre mére, c’est chose 
acquise ; que Marie intervienne dans la distribution de toutes les 
graces et comment il faut expliquer cette intervention, ce sont des 
doctrines ot tout n’est pas élucidé. » ! 

Le P. de la Broise, quelques années auparavant, disait de méme 
que si la Maternité spirituelle est depuis longtemps dans |’enseigne- 
ment de l’Eglise, «la question de l’universelle intervention dans la 
distribution des grAces n’est peut-étre pas aussi avancée.»* Encore 
en 1930, le Pére Aubron, s.j., parle de la Médiation universelle comme 
d’une « des questions les plus agitées » dans les écoles théologiques, 
mais « plus encore et cela depuis des siécles, une doctrine vécue par 
le peuple chrétien. »* Méme si le Magistére n’a encore rien défini, ni 
méme porté de censure contre l’opinion adverse, «il nous semble 
certain, concluait le méme auteur, que cette doctrine n’est pas une 
simple opinion particuliére, mais qu’elle fait partie intégrante de la 
doctrine catholique. » 4 

Aucun Acte du Magistére n’a jamais mis la moindre restriction 
& Vuniversalité de l’intercession de Marie. Loin de 1a, une foule de 
documents l’affrment. Pie IX met en elle le « fondement de notre 
confiance » dans les épreuves de I’Eglise.s Léon XIII reconnatt a 


1. Dict. apolog. de la Foi cathol., III, ¢ol.287. 
2. Etudes, 68, p.5. 
3. Dict. apolog. de la Foi cathol., III, col.287. 


4. Nouvelle Revue Théol., 65, 1938, pp.34-35. Pim XII a rappelé aux Mariologues, 
lors du Congrés mariologique de Rome, en 1954, ce principe de la foi vivante de ]’Kglise 
« que le méme Magistére soutient et dirige ». Voir 4 ce sujet l’excellent ouvrage de C. 


DILLENSCHNEIDER, €.88.R., Le sens de la foi et le progres dogmatique du mystére marial, 
Rome, 1954. “es 


5. Pre IX, encyclique Ubi primum, 2-fév. 1849. M® E. Leminovx, Marie, I 
Pig he pontificaux, 1854-1954), Les Presses universitaires Laval, Québec, 1954, 
plz 
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cette intercession non seulement un pouvoir supérieur, mais comme 
un ordre 4 part : 


Jam quis omnium, quotquot beatorum incolunt sedes, audeat cum 
augusta Dei Matre in certamen demerendae gratiae veniret? Ecquis in 
Verbo aeterno clarius intuetur, quibus angustiis premamur, quibus rebus 
indigemus? Cui majus arbitrium permissum est permovendi Numinis? 
Quia maternae pietatis sensibus aequari cum ipsa queat? In causae est 
cur beatos quidem coelestes non eadem ratione precemur ac Deum, nam 
a sancta Trinitate petimus ut nostri misereatur, ab aliis autem sanctis 
quibuscumque petimus ut orent pro nobis (s. TH., [Ja IJae, q.83, a.4) ; 
implorandae vero Virginis ritus aliquid habeat cum Dei cultu commune, 
adeo ut Ecclesia his vocibus ipsam compellet, quibus exoratur Deus : 
Peccatorum miserere.* 


Saint Pie X affirme encore l’universalité de cette intercession en 
appelant Marie « princeps largiendarum gratiarum ministra. » ? 

Cette doctrine se fonde sur la Tradition la plus ancienne. Le 
Pére Bover, s.j., donnant le résultat de ses nombreuses enquétes sur 
la Mariologie des Péres, affirme : 


Iam vero in omnibus hisce scriptis, tam multis, tamque*diversis, 
nunquam ne semel quidem, vel unum verbum reperi, qui universalis acque 
directa Deiparae Virginis mediatio aut negaretur, aut in dubium revocaretur 
aut limitaretur.® 


Nous pouvons conclure, a l’appui de ces autorités, qu’il est mani- 
feste, méme si )’Eglise n’en a encore rien défini, que Marie est vrai- 
ment Médiatrice de toutes les grAces, au moins par son intercession. 


3) L’intercession suffit-elle ? 


Un grand nombre de documents soit du Magistére, de la liturgie 
ou de la Tradition, il est vrai, ne parlent que de Vintercession. Faut-il 
en conclure que le réle de Marie se réduise 4 cela? Parmi les auteurs, 
certains se contentent d’affirmer l’intercession ; d’autres rejettent po- 
sitivement tout autre mode, soit parce qu’ils le jugent impossible, 
soit qu’ils n’en reconnaissent pas la nécessité. 

Ainsi Pohle, pour qui le réle de Marie « is simply and solely her 
maternal intercession, based upon the merits of Jesus-Christ ».4 Ex- 
cluant la médiation physique, le chanoine Lambot, aux Journées mariales 
de Bruxelles, soutenait : 

L’intervention de la Vierge dans la distribution des graces, ne suppose 
pas une causalité physique . . . Nous ne pouvons pas attribuer 4 la Bien- 


1. Lion XIII, encyclique Augustissimae Virginis, dans Lettres A postoliques, 5, p. 92. 
2. S. Pre X, encyclique Ad diem illum, dans Actes, I, Bonne Presse, Paris, p.80. 

3. Ephemer. Theol. Lovan., 1929, p-462. 

4. Mariology, Herder, Londres, 1938, p-138. 
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heureuse Vierge une vertu productrice de la grace. Par conséquent, Vin- 
tervention de Marie est ici toute d’ordre moral : elle se fait par voie d’in- 


tercession.! 


Méme opinion chez le P. Larnicol, pour qui la médiation physique 
« generatim negatur, atque negandum videtur, seria deficiente proba- 
tione theologica. » 2 M® Parente ne voit ce réle que « in linea causa-— 
litatis moralis non physicae instrumentalis per modum sacramenti », 
précise-t-il.2 Le P. Daffara, o.p., conclut & la causalité morale parce 
qu’il juge la causalité physique « quid novum non satis in Traditione 
Ecclesiae fundatum ».4 Ainsi pensent les PP. Bozzola et Greppi, 8.j. : 
« non autem per influxum physicum sed per influxum moralem, inter- 
cedendo nempe. »* I. Keuppens est hésitant : « Quae argumenta, 
extrinseca et intrinseca, quandam probabilitatem huic sententiae 
afferre negandum non est », reconnaft-il 4 la médiation physique.® 

Ces opinions représentent suffisamment la pensée théologique des 
derniéres années, sans qu’il soit nécessaire de nous y attarder da- 
vantage.’? Indéniablement, les tenants de l’intercession ont la fa- 
veur de la Tradition. Mais le progrés des études mariales pose un 
autre probléme, celui de la causalité instrumentale physique de Marie, 
devant lequel les auteurs cités sont amenés 4 prendre position. D’au- 
tres théologiens, non satisfaits de cette premiére opinion, se demandent: 
si Marie obtient tout par sa priére, dispose-t-elle aussi, et comment, 
des biens de la grace? Ce sera l’objet de la section suivante. 


II. L’INTERCESSION DE MARIE, COMPLETEE PAR SON ACTION 


L’intercession agit auprés de Dieu, en faveur des hommes. Elle 
n’agit pas sur les hommes. II semble donc y avoir quelque chose de 
déficient pour le plein exercice d’un réle de médiateur, méme secondai- 
re. L’action de Marie serait comme un complément de son interces- 
sion. 


. Congrés marial de Bruxelles, 1921, Mémoires et Rapporis, I, p.179. 

. Compendium Theologicum, Officium Libri Catholici, Romae, 1948, p.235. 

. De Verbo Incarnato, Marietti, Taurini, 1946, p.3ll. 

. De peccato originali et de Verbo Incarnato, Marietti, Taurini, 1946, n.664. 

. De Verbo Incarnato, M. D’Auria, Napoli, 1946, p.117. 

. Mariologiae Compendium, Mechliniae, 1938, I, n°* 343-344. _ 

. C. Puscu, s.s., dans Compendium Theol. Dogmat., Fribourg-en-Brisgau, 1913, 
p.108, n.183, dit simplement : « pro nobis intercessione excellit prae omnibus sanctis » 
mais dans Die Selige Jungfrau Maria die Vermittlerin aller Gnaden, Herder, 1913, il east 
vivement opposé 4 la médiation physique. M®"Paquer accepte l’intercession sans plus: 


«non vero ex se gratiam efficit aut efficere creditur ». De Incarnatione Verbi 3a edit. 
Quebeci, 1922, p.313. . 
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1) Causalité dispositive d’ordre intentionnel 


Si nous rangeons cette opinion sous le titre d’une certaine action 
de Marie, c’est que dans ce mode intentionnel ses tenants voient quel- 
que chose d’assimilable 4 l’action sacramentelle telle qu’attribuée 
d’abord 4 Duns Scot et reprise, avec quelques modifications, par le 
cardinal Billot. Le sacrement (matiére et forme) serait incapable de 
produire la grace, ni méme la disposition immédiate & la grace, l’une 
et l’autre ne pouvant étre produites que par création. En l’occurren- 
ce, le sacrement se réduirait 4 une certaine ordination divine due 4 la 
volonté de Dieu. 

Billot reprend cette théorie et y ajoute deux éléments : une cau- 
salité dispositive, du fait que cet ordre intentionnel constitue comme un 
titre Ala grace : ensuite une certaine causalité efficiente, en ce sens que 
le sacrement, en tant que signe institué par le Christ, applique efficace- 
ment cette intention divine 4 tel sujet donné. 

Transposée en mariologie, cette opinion est exposée comme suit 
par le Pére Merkelbach, o.p. Rejetant la causalité physique, il re- 
court & 


une causalité effectrice et dispositive d’ordre intentionnel, que plusieurs 
auteurs, aprés le cardinal Billot, reconnaissent au Sauveur, aux prétres et 
aux sacrements. Les signes sont des instruments d’un genre spécial dont 
se servent les étres intelligents pour manifester et déférer 4 d’autres leurs 
idées, leurs intentions ; pour intimer leurs ordres ou les dispositions qu’ils 
ont prises. Ainsi le Sauveur, ses ministres et ses sacrements sont des ins- 
truments dont Dieu se sert pour désigner le sujet qui doit étre sanctifié, 
pour lui présenter avec autorité le commandement divin, et aussi lui donner 
un titre, une exigence 4 recevoir la grace. De méme, la Vierge, d’une 
maniére potestative, pourrait disposer des graces divines et désigner en 
vertu d’une ordination de Dieu, ceux auxquels elles doivent étre dis- 


pensées.. .” 


Le Pére Bainvel, qui partage l’opposition de Merkelbach pour la 
causalité physique, convient que son hypothése ne se heurte pas aux 
mémes difficultés, mais il avoue « ne pas voir clairement & quoi cela 
peut répondre dans la réalité concréte. »2 Il s’en tient pour cela 4 
intercession A laquelle s’est finalement rallié le P. Merkelbach lui- 
méme, en 1939. 

Pour ceux qui soutiennent la causalité d’ordre intentionnel des 
sacrements, il n’y a pas d’autre solution. Ceux-ci ne produisant pas 
réellement la grdce, c’est retomber dans l’ordre de causalité morale 
pour aboutir 4 une intercession quelque peu différente, sans plus. 


1. Article de la Rev. ecclés. de Litge, 1914, reproduit dans R. M. pe xa BRoIse et 
J. V. Bamnvet, Marie, Mere de grace, Paris, 1921, App. III, p.180. 
2. De ua Brose et BaINVEL, loc. cit., p.131. 
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2) Causalité instrumentale physique 


Dans l’exposé que fait Bittremieux des diverses opinions, celui-ci 
écrit : «Prius dicamus de his quae apud omnes certa sunt, deinde 
minus certis. »! Or le «certain », c’est au moins l’intercession ; le 
( moins certain », puisqu’il en traite en dernier lieu, c’est la causalité 
d’ordre intentionnel. Si la seule intercession ne satisfait pas pleime- 
ment aux exigences d’une parfaite médiation, il reste l’explication 
d’une causalité instrumentale physique. 

Cette derniére n’exclut nullement l’intercession, mais la compléte 
plutét. L’intercession dépend de la libre détermination de l’intercé- 
dant ; l’instrumentalité de l’instrument dépend de la détermination 
de la cause principale 4 en user. En d’autres termes, l’instrument ne 
se meut pas par lui-méme, mais seulement par la vertu de la cause 
supérieure quil’éléve. « Instrumentum autem habet virtutem a prin- 
cipali agente. » ? 

Le Christ interpelle pour nous et agit de méme dans son Corps 
mystique. En attribuant 4 Marie une action complémentaire de son 
intercession, il ne s’agit nullement de lui donner le réle d’une cause 
principale, ce qui serait tout a fait inadmissible.’ 

Il s’agit d’une causalité instrumentale par laquelle l’instrument 
est élevé et conforté par la cause principale et rendu apte 4 produire 
un effet qui le dépasse.‘ Cette vertu est essentiellement transitoire et 
incompléte dans le genre de l|’étre, comme le mouvement. 

La question se pose donc & savoir si cette vertu instrumentale 
communiquée par Dieu, cause principale, peut atteindre un effet 
surnaturel tel que la grace. Bittremieux énonce ce principe que « si 
quis... hunc causalitatis modum relate ad gratiam admittit, ac 
praecipue in ipso Christo, eumdem de B. Virgine connaturaliter 
omnino adstruet. » 5 


a) La causalité instrumentale physique, au moyen dge 


Nous n’avons pas l’intention de faire ici une enquéte compléte 
mais il faut savoir que le moyen Age s’est posé la question au sujet des 
sacrements et méme, jusqu’dA un certain point, & propos de Marie. 


1. De Mediatione universali B. M. Virginis quoad gratias, p. 262. 
2. IIIa, q.64, a.2, c. 


3. « Patet itaque abesse profecto plurium, ut nos Deiparae supernaturalis gratiae 
efficiendae vim tribuamus, quae Dei unius est. » S. Pre X, Ad diem illum. 


4. L’instrument a une double action : « unam quae excedit formam propriam... 
et aliam quam exercet secundum formam propriam. » De Ver., q.27, 2.4, ad 2. 


5. De Mediatione universali B. M. Virginis quoad gratias, p.283. 
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Selon de P. di Fonzo, saint Bonaventure aurait exclu la médiation 
physique de la sainte Vierge. 


Videtur Ser. Doctor prae mente etiam habuisse aliqualem physicam 
efficientiae causalitatem, quam quis forte statuere posset in mediatione 
Virginis ; sed eam toto corde excludit. Ait enim: «Sed licet Virginis 
gratia in omnes possit redundare quantum ad gratiae impetrationem, non 
tamen per infusionem. » ' 


La raison, c’est que « talis deletio », dit-il, 4 propos de la justifica- 
tion, « fit per gratiae infusionem et creationem, et iste est actus poten- 
tiae infinitae. » ? 

La question ne semblait pas alors avoir d’autre solution. Saint 
Thomas enseigne pareillement que la créature peut coopérer avec le 
Créateur quant & certains effets, mais 4 l’exclusion de ceux « qui sunt 
immediate a Deo, ut creatio et sanctificatio. » * 

Certains auteurs en concluent que la doctrine du saint Docteur 
s’oppose 4 toute causalité instrumentale dans la communication de 
la grace. D’autres admettent qu’il accepte une causalité instrumen- 
tale, mais seulement dispositive et non perfective. Nous croyons, 
avec le P. Lavaud, « qu’aprés certaines hésitations dont témoignent 
ses premiers écrits », la pensée de saint Thomas s’est transformée, et 
qu’a partir d’une époque difficile a préciser, « il soutient la causalité 
effective physique ou concours instrumental 4 la production de la 
grace elle-méme. » ° 

Quoiqu’il en soit de l’évolution de la pensée du Docteur Angélique, 
— notre intention n’étant pas de faire l’historique de la question — 
nous admettons, avec les commentateurs les plus fidéles 4 son esprit, 
la causalité instrumentale de l’Humanité du Christ et des sacrements, 
dans la production de la grace.’ Si saint Thomas n’a pas traité 


1. Doctrina S. Bonaventurae de universali Mediatione B. V. Mariae, p. 283. 
2. 48.d.5, a.3, q.2, Op.4, 13la. 

3. Contra errores Graecorum, cap.23, Marietti, n.1068. 

4, P. Gaurimr, 8.J., De Incarnatione, Beauchesne, Paris, 1926, p.348. 

5. M. Grerens, 8.J., De causalitate sacramentorum, Romae, 1935, pp.46-50. 
6 


_M. B. Lavavp, 0.P., Saint Thomas et la causalité physique instrumentale de la 
sainte Humanité et des sacrements, dans Revue Thomiste, 1927, pp.292-316. TH. TSscHIPKE, 
o.p., Die Menscheit Christi als Heilsorgan der Gotthett unter besonderer Berticksichtigung 
der Lehre des hl. Thomas v. Aq., Freiburg, 1940. Voir aussi VincenT CorRPET, P.S.S., La 
causalité instrumentale de V Humanité du Christ d’apres les Salmanticenses, Hanoi, 1954, ot 
Vauteur montre, de la page 5 4 8, Vévolution de la pensée de sainT THOMAS depuis son 
Commentaire des Sentences jusqu’a la Somme contre les Gentils, et la Tertia Pars ot il est 
parfaitement maitre de sa doctrine et de son expression. 


7. «Sacramenta ad gratiam operantur instrumentaliter. » De Verit., q.27, a.4. Voir 
J. pe 8.-Tuomas, Cursus Theol., VIII et [X, in IIlam, q.13 et q.52. 
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ra) 


expressément de la causalité instrumentale de Marie, il en a fourni 
tous les éléments. 


b) La causalité instrumentale physique de Marie au XVII’ et 
XVIII siécles 

La causalité instrumentale physique reconnue 4 Marie est subsé- 
quente a celle attribuée 4 l’Humanité sainte et aux sacrements. Si 
certains la rejettent comme une nouveauté sans fondement dans la 
Tradition, elle n’est pas, 4 la vérité, un probléme nouveau, mais, 
comme tant d’autres questions, en théologie, l’aboutissement normal 
d’une longue élaboration doctrinale. De plus, si le xvm® siécle n’a 
pas encore donné A ce probléme |’importance qu’il a de nos jours, c’est 
que méme la médiation mariale, pourtant enracinée dans la plus haute 
tradition, rencontrait elle-méme de vives oppositions.’ 

Méme si la doctrine de la causalité instrumentale de l’Humanité 
du Christ avait peu A peu gagné la théologie occidentale, au point ou, 
au Xvi° siécle, la grande majorité des théologiens tient pour la causa- 
lité instrumentale physique de l’Humanité du Christ, le retour 4 des 
opinions antérieures 4 saint Thomas chez certains théologiens comme 
M. Cano, Vasquez, etc., ne favorise guére l’application 4 Marie de 
cette doctrine de la causalité instrumentale physique.* 

Suarez pensait « plus que téméraire » de concéder une certaine 
efficience &4 Marie dans la production de la grace, parce que sans 
fondement et contraire 4 la doctrine:de tous les théologiens.¢ Tous 
les auteurs franciscains du xvii siécle sont nettement en faveur d’une 
causalité simplement morale de Marie. Au milieu du xvu° siécle, 
cependant, en 1643, le jésuite Francois Poiré exprime une opinion tout 
opposée : 


Si de doctes Théologiens donnent au prétre le pouvoir d’agir immé- 
diatement dans la substance des 4mes pour y produire physiquement la 


1. Birrremisux écrit : « Tenentes autem Christum esse, ex doctrina S. Doctoris, 
instrumentum physicum conjunctum divinitati ad gratiam efficiendam, connaturaliter 
inde tenent etiam B. Virginem esse in eodem opere instrumentum physicum separatum. » 
Loc. cit., p.287. Le P. BerNarp reproche & l’auteur son illogisme : « Quand c’est le 
moment de conclure, au lieu de voir l’auteur abonder dans le sens de son ouvrage, on a le 
regret de le voir se retirer et, pour ainsi dire, s’6vader de ses prémisses. » La maternité 
spirttuelle, dans Bull. de la Soc. frang. d’ Etudes mariales, 1935, pp.99-100. 


2. Le 17 sept. 1696, six Docteurs de la Sorbonne condamnérent la traduction fran- 
caise de la Ciudad de Dios de Marin p’AGR&EDA Od ils avaient relevé, entre autres proposi- 
tions incriminées, que Marie est Médiatrice, ce qui leur parut faux, erroné et injurieux au 
Christ, « unique médiateur », W. Sepastian, o.F.m., De B. Virgine Maria universali 
gratiarum Mediatrice, Academia Mariana, Romae, 1952, p.30. 

3. V. Corpet, loc. cit., p.14. 

4. In II lam, q.38, a.4, disp.23, sect.1, n.2. 


5. WwW. SEBASTIAN, O.F.M., loc. cit., p.178. L’auteur y étudie 77 théologiens et écri- 
vains franciscains et conclut 4 la causalité morale chez tous. C’est d’ailleurs conforme 4 
Venseignement de Duns Scor. 
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grace par les paroles sacrées, comme instruments de la Divinité, douterons- 
nous qu’il puisse y avoir quelque fagon semblable et encore plus relevée pour 
celle qui est en une dignité beaucoup plus éminente que celle des prétres et 
des sacrements de |’Eglise? Mais honorons dans nos cceurs en silence ce 
que nous ne pouvons pas expliquer.* 


Saint Louis-Marie de Montfort, «l’incomparable docteur »? de 
la Maternité spirituelle de Marie et de sa Médiation, qui avoue avoir lu 
« presque tous les livres qui traitent de la dévotion & la trés sainte 
Vierge, »* s’est inspiré de Poiré. Cependant, en aucun endroit de ses 
écrits, on ne trouve les expressions de « causalité instrumentale phy- 
sique » ou simplement « morale », qu’il a laissées de cété parce qu’il 
ne faisait pas une ceuvre scientifique. L’ensemble de sa doctrine, 
cependant, et les termes qu’il emploie, en plusieurs endroits, ont été 
interprétés par plusieurs auteurs comme favorisant plutdét la médiation 
physique de Marie. Ainsi pensent Hugon,’ Lavaud,° Plessis,’ Cle- 
mens,* Gebhard.® 


c) La causalité instrumentale physique et Vopinion contemporaine 


Les études mariales de notre siécle ont tourné l’attention vers la 
Médiation et son mode de causalité. S’il faut enregistrer, outre ceux 
que nous avons nommés précédemment, des opposants a la causalité 
instrumentale physique, comme le P. C. Boyer, s.j., qui la Juge « non 
solum non probari... sed etiam parum esse intelligibilem »,'° ou le 


1. La Triple Couronne de la B. V. Mere de Dieu, Paris, 1958, II, p.115. 

2. M. Putuippon, 0.P., Marie et  Eglise, dans Bull. de la Soc. frang. d’ Etudes maria- 
les, 1952, p.66. 

3. Traité de la vraie dévotion a la sainte Vierge,n.118. « Livre petit par le volume. . ., 
mais d’une grande autorité.» Brnoir XV, Lettre autographe, 16 avril 1916, au Supérieur 
Général de la Compagnie de Marie. — Pre XII, mentionnant les ouvrages de S. L.-M. DE 
Monrrort, déclare: «parmi lesquels il faut & juste titre placer trés haut le célébre Travé 
de la vraie dévotion a la sainte Vierge. » Lettres décrétales, 20 juil. 1947, trad. soumise 4 la S. 
C. des Rites. AAS., XXXXI, pp.262-276 — « Sommede théologie mariale... La Mario- 
logie catholique obtiendra-t-elle jamais, dans Vavenir, un traité plus parfait? » Discours du 
card. Tedeschini, lors de inauguration dela statue de saint L.-M. de Montfort, dans la basi- 
lique vaticane, 8 déc. 1948. — « lure, Tractatus Montfortanus appellatus est « la Metafisica 
della dottrina intorno a Maria Vergine ». Supponit enim ... cognitionem profundissimam 
theologiae Marianae, praesertim patristicae. » G. Roscutnt, Mariologia, Ancora, Milano, 
1941, T. I, pp.387-389. 

4. Passer une chose sous silence n’est pas nécessairement la nier. 

_ La causalité instrumentale, Paris, Téqui, 1924, p.66. 
Revue Thomiste, 1927, pp.292-316. 
Manuale Mariologiae Dogmaticae, Pont-ChAteau, 1942, p-.269. 
 Maria’s invloed op ons genadeleren ’, De Standaard van Maria, 1923. 
_ Revue des Prétres de Marie, 1920, passim, pp. 7,31,49. 
10. Synopsis Praelectionum de B. Maria Virgine, Universitas Gregoriana, Romae, 
1946, p.88. 
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P. de la Taille, pour qui « il n’y a 14 qu’un mythe, sans aucune parité 
avec les sacrements »,! ou encore le chanoine Van der Meersh qui, 
logiquement, n’admettant pas la causalité physique des sacrements, 
ne l’accepte pas davantage pour la sainte Vierge,? ou enfin Ami du 
clergé qui déclare faire sienne l’opinion de Van der Meersh,? il s’ajoute 
par contre, de nombreux sympathisants, et non des moindres «in abs- 
trusiori atque non ex toto adhuc clarificata quaestione. »4 

Le cardinal Lépicier, qui tenait jusque 1a pour la seule intercession, 
écrit, dans la derniére édition de son traité de mariologie : « Re 
penitius perpensa, nobis satius videtur decernendum Beatissimam 
Virginem etiam nunc in coelis regnantem, haberi posse tanquam sub 
Christo, juxta divinae sapientiae ordinationem quodammodo causam 
gratiae instrumentalem relate ad homines. »° 

Le P. Garrigou-Lagrange, o.p., écrivait, en 1938: « Plusieurs 
théologiens thomistes admettent que, comme l’humanité de Jésus 
est cause instrumentale physique de toutes les graces que nous rece- 
vons, tout porte 4 penser que Marie, d’une facgon subordonnée a 
Notre-Seigneur, est aussi cause instrumentale physique et non seule- 
ment morale, de la transmission des graces.»® Le méme auteur re- 
prend, en termes 4 peu prés semblables, la méme doctrine en d’autres 
ouvrages, publiés plus tard, et trés particuliérement dans son traité 
De Christo Salvatore.’ 

Le P. Roschini, 0.s.m., admet cette causalité physique avec la 
distinction suivante : « certissime per eausalitatem moralem », « pro- 
babiliter vero per causalitatem physicam instrumentalem. » § 

Le Pére Bernard, o.p., écrit de son cété : 


Plus j’y réfléchis pour ma part et plus je me persuade qu’on n’a pas 
encore tout expliqué quand on a dit que la trés sainte Vierge intercéde en 
faveur du genre humain par le moyen de la priére. Tout me porte & croire 
qu’il y a chez elle, 4 c6té de la priére, l’action proprement dite.° 


Aux fétes mariales de Chartres, il précise sa pensée : 


La maternité que Marie exerce envers nous est d’une nature extréme- 
ment spirituelle. Elle s’est expliquée par l’efficacité du mérite et par celle 
de l’intercession. Cela fait penser que Marie est moralement cause de vie 


. Gregorianum, VIII, p.137. 

. Tractatus de divina gratia, Beyaert, Bruges, 1924, n.414. 

. L’Ami du Clergé, 53° année, n.30, (23 juil. 1936), pp.490-491. 
BITTREMIEUX, loc. cit., p.276. 

. Tractatus de B. Virgine, 4° édit., Lethielleux, Paris, 1906, p.526. 

. Les trois dges de la vie intérieure, Edit. du Cerf, Paris, 1938, p.169, note 1. 
. Loe. cit., p.521. 

. Compendium Mariologiae, p.307 ; Mariologia IL, p.420. 

. Le Mystére de Marie, pp.451-454. 
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en nous. Est-ce assez dire ou faut-il ajouter, en termes plus réalistes, 
qu’elle est cause physique aussi? * 


Aprés un long développement, trés nuancé, le P. Bernard opte 
positivement en faveur de la causalité efficiente. « Elle aussi, avec 
le Christ, elle est bien... cause de notre justification, et par voie de 
mérite ou d’intercession, et par voie de principe efficient, « et meritorie 
et effective ». »? 

Mentionnons encore Dom E. Pichery,* l’abbé R. Laurentin qui 
accorde un «rayonnement physique » & l’action de Marie « par mode 
d’action immanente, foi et amour sur terre, vision béatifique et amour 
au ciel »,4le P. M. J. Nicolas, 0.p., qui expose Vhypothése d’une action 
directe de Marie, « Associée du Christ Jusque la». « Le titre de 
Mére, dit-il, appelle irrésistiblement l’image d’une influence physique 
sur la vie de grace des hommes. » ° 

Enfin, le P. Philippon, o. p., ne trouve « qu’une solution » dans 
« Vhypothése d’une véritable causalité, a titre d’instrument de Dieu 
dans la communication de la grace ».6 Le P. Mura, tentant un rap- 
prochement entre causalité intentionnelle et physique, revient aux 
grandes lignes de la causalité instrumentale du Christ et des sacre- 
ments.’ 


CONCLUSION 


Notre enquéte nous a montré les trois courants d’opinion qui ont 
prévalu pour expliquer le réle de Marie vis-a-vis de la grace. 

L’intercession, admise par tous, doit étre, selon l’enseignement du 
Magistére, l’unanimité morale des théologiens, le sens des fidéles, 
étendue a toute grace. La causalité intentionnelle a de moins en 
moins de partisans et se réduit 4 une pure causalité morale sans efh- 
cience réelle, comme l’intercession. Des auteurs sérieux se multiplient 
pour soutenir une causalité instrumentale physique. Il n’y a la, il est 
vrai, qu’une probabilité pour laquelle nous ne pouvons réclamer, en 
cette matiére d’opinions « absolument libres, une adhésion plus ferme 
que celle qui leur est due »,* mais c’est a cette conclusion que nous 
conduira la deuxiéme partie de ce travail. 


1. R. Bernagp, o.P., ‘ Mater gratiae ’, Fétes mariales, Chartres, 1927, pp.241-242. 

2. Ibid., p.245. 

3. Le Ceur de Marie, Mére du Dieu Sawveur, Spes, Paris, 1947, pp.218-220. 

4. Marie et l Eglise dans V euvre salvifique, Marie et V Eglise, 11, dans Bull. de la Soc. 
franc. d’ Etudes mariales, 1952, pp. 57-58. 

5. Essai de synthése mariale, Maria, I, Beauchesne, Paris, 1949, pp.738-740. 

6. ‘ Maternité spirituelle de Marie et de Vfiglise’, Marie et lLglise, U1, dans Bull. 
de la Soc. franc. d’ Etudes mariales, p.82. 

7, L’Humanité vivifiante du Christ, p.212. Le Corps mystique du Christ, I, p.153. 

8. De la causalité instrumentale de Marie, par M. B. Lavavp, 0..P, dans Revue Tho- 
miste, 1927, p.444. 
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DEUXIEME PARTIE 
Etude doctrinale 


COMMENT NOUS APPARAIT LE ROLE DE MARIE DANS 
LE GOUVERNEMENT DE L’EGLISE 


CHAPITRE PREMIER 
LA CREATURE ET LA CAUSALITE EFFICIENTE DE LA GRACE 


La premiére partie de notre travail a rappelé ce que les théologiens 
pensent du réle de Marie par rapport 4 la grace. Avant de poursuivre 
et de nous demander si Marie, comme le soutiennent quelques-uns, 
peut en étre une cause instrumentale physique, une question prélimi- 
naire se pose : la créature peut-elle étre cause efficiente de la grace ? 
Si la chose est possible, nous verrons ensuite si, de fait, cette causalité 
existe de quelque maniére. 

Un rappel sommaire de quelques principes aidera d’abord a l’intel- 
ligence de ce qui suivra, mais nous n’entendons pas développer cepen- 
dant plus qu’il n’est nécessaire cette simple introduction au reste du 
travail. 


I. LA CREATURE PEUT-ELLE £TRE CAUSE EFFICIENTE DE LA GRACE? 


Il y a deux sortes de causalité efficiente : a) principale ; b) ins- 
trumentale. La cause principale agit par elle-méme ; la cause instru- 
mentale agit sous la motion d’un autre agent qui Vélave et que |’on 
appelle, pour cette raison, principal. Saint Thomas dit ainsi : « Agens 
vero principale est quod per suam formam agit ; et hoc interdum agit 
per aliquod instrumentum quod non agit ex virtute suae formae, sed 
ex virtute principalis agentis. » ! 

Si la forme est donc le principe d’opération d’un étre, aucun étre 
ne peut agir par lui-méme au-dela de cette forme. Les textes abondent 
chez saint Thomas pour rappeler cette doctrine d’application constan- 
te.2 En vertu de ce principe, une cause naturelle ne pourra done 


1. Ja Pars, q.18, a.3, ¢. 


2. «Omne agens agit secundum quod est in actu ; unde oportet quod per illum 
modum actio alicui agenti attribuatur quo convenit ei esse in actu. Res autem particularis 
est particulariter in actu : et hoc dupliciter : primo ex comparatione sui, quia non tota 
substantia sua est actus, cum hujusmodi res sint compositae ex materia et forma ; et inde 
est quod res naturalis non agit secundum se totam, sed agit per formam suam, per quam 
est in actu. Secundo in comparatione ad ea que sunt in actu. Nam in nulla re naturali 
includuntur actus et perfectiones omnium rerum quae sunt in actu : sed quaelibet ilarum 
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jamais atteindre, par ses seules forces, 4 un effet qui soit au-dessus de 
la nature. Tout ce qui transcende celle-ci est du domaine exclusif 
de Dieu. Un effet surnaturel ne peut avoir qu’une cause proportion- 
née. 

Or la grace est d’ordre essentiellement surnaturel : « quaedam 
similitudo Divinitatis participata in homine. » ? 

Il est done impossible & quelque agent naturel que ce soit d’étre 
cause principale de la grace. C’est pourquoi saint Thomas, & la ques- 
tion : Utrum solus Deus sit causa gratiae ?, répond : 


Nulla res agere potest ultra suam speciem : quia semper oportet quod 
causa potior sit effectu. Donum autem gratiae excedit omnem facultatem 
naturae creatae : cum nihil aliud sit quam quaedam participatio divinae 
naturae, quae excedit omnem aliam naturam. Et ideo impossibile est quod 
aliqua creatura gratiam causet. Sic enim necesse est quod solus Deus 
deificet.” 


Si la créature ne peut étre cause principale, pourra-t-elle du moins 
concourir A titre de cause instrumentale ? 

La cause instrumentale, avons-nous dit, agit non pas par sa vertu 
propre, mais sous la motion de la cause principale qui l’éléve. Agis- 
sant sous la motion d’un agent plus puissant qu’elle-méme, la cause 
instrumentale devient donc capable de produire un effet plus élevé, 
plus parfait. Cet effet n’est plus A la mesure de l’instrument mais 4 la 
mesure de la cause principale. Précontenu en celle-ci, il passe par 
Vinstrument qui le contient 4 son tour de facon transitoire, c’est-A-dire 
durant l’action de la cause principale. L’instrument devient donc 
un véritable medium entre la cause principale et Veffet produit. 

Mais une nouvelle difficulté se présente, 4 cause de laquelle beau- 
coup de théologiens ont nié a quelque cause instrumentale que ce soit 
la possibilité de concourir & la production de la grace. Si la grace, en 
effet, est au terme immédiat de Vactivité créatrice de Dieu, aucun in- 
termédiaire ne peut concourir 4 sa production. Ceci est admis de 
tous. Mais la grace n’est pas au terme immeédiat de activité créatri- 


Si rt gots Sie 


habet actum determinatum ad unum genus et ad unam speciem ; et inde est quod nulla 
earum est activa entis secundum quod est ens, sed ejus entis secundum quod est hoc ens, 
determinatum in hac vel illa specie : nam agens agit simile sibi. Et ideo agens naturale 
non producit simpliciter ens, sed ens praeexistens et determinatum ad hoc vel ad aliud. » 
Q. D. de potentia, q.3, 4.1, ¢. 

1. IIIa, q.2, a.10, ad 1. 

2. Ia IIae, q.112, a.1, ¢. 

3. « Motio autem instrumenti cessat, effectu jam producto in esse. » Ja Pars, q.118, 
al, ad 4. « Virtus principalis agentis habet permanens et completum esse in natura ; 
virtus autem instrumentalis habet esse transiens ex uno in aliud, et incompletum ; sicut 
et motus est actus imperfectus ab agente in patiens. » IJIa, q.62, a4, c. Instrumentum 
autem numquam adhibetur nisi ad causandum aliquid per viam motus. Est enim ratio 
instrumenti quod sit movens motum. » Contra Gentiles, II, cap.21. 
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ce. Elle est un accident surnaturel. Elle présuppose done une nature 
qui la supporte : « accidentis est inesse ». fe 

Non seulement la grace n’est pas au terme immédiat de l’activité 
eréatrice, mais, pour l’ordinaire, elle n’est méme pas produite dans 
Ame au moment de la création de celle-ci. Elle ne peut donc méme 
pas, dans la plupart des cas, étre dite concréée, mais plutdét éduite de 
la puissance obédientielle de l’Ame. 

Si nous avons rejeté la possibilité, pour un agent créé, d’étre 
cause principale de la grace, la difficulté ne subsiste plus, bien que la 
grace soit essentiellement surnaturelle, 4 ce qu’un agent créé en soit 
cause instrumentale. La Toute-Puissance divine, cause principale, 
peut élever l’instrument 4 produire un effet qui le dépasse méme 4 ce 
point. « Non debet negari instrumentalis causalitas propter excel- 
lentiam, et perfectionem rei productae per illam, etiamsi requiret 
infinitam virtutem, sicut est productio gratiae. » ” 

De fait, comme nous le verrons immédiatement, Dieu a voulu le 
concours d’instruments créés, dans ses oeuvres surnaturelles, tels 
V’Humanité sainte du Christ, les sacrements et les ministres des sacre- 
ments. 


II. LA CREATURE EST CAUSE INSTRUMENTALE DE LA GRACE 


1) L’Humanité sainte du Christ 


Le Christ est 4 la fois Dieu et homme. En tant que Dieu, il est 
cause principale de la grace, comme les deux autres Personnes. La 
grace étant une cuvre «ad extra», elle est commune aux Trois 
Personnes. En tant qu’homme, il est instrument de la divinité. Or il 
y a deux sortes d’instruments *: l’un, conjoint, comme la main, ratta- 
chée au corps ; l’autre, séparé, comme l’outil. C’est a titre d’instru- 
ment conjoint que l’Humanité sainte est instrument de la divinité, en 
raison de son union hypostatique avec le Verbe. 

Cela ressort des paroles mémes de Notre-Seigneur : « Si in digito 
Dei ejicio daemonia, »‘ ou encore : « Pater autem in me manens, ipse 
fecit opera. » > 

Dans le méme sens, saint Paul souhaite aux Romains : « Gratia 
et pax a Deo Patre, et Domino nostro Jesu Christo. » * Ce que saint 


1. Ia Ilae, q.110, a.2, ad 3. 

2. J. DE S.-THomas, Curs. theol., VIII, in IIIam, q.2, disp.5, a.3. 

3. « Est autem duplex instrumentum : unum quidem separatum, ut baculus ; aliud 
autem conjunctum, ut manus... Principalis autem causa efficiens gratiae est ipse Deus, 


ad quem comparatur humanitas Christi sicut instrumentum conjunctum.» JIJa, q.62, 
a.5, c. 


4. Luc., 11, 20. 
5. Joan., 14, 10. 
6. Rom., 1, 7. 
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Thomas commente ainsi : « Addit autem et « Domino Jesu Christo » 
non quod sit alia persona a tribus, sed propter humanam naturam 
per cujus mysterium ad nos dona gratiarum perveniunt. » * 

Saint Thomas dit que l’Humanité sainte devient ainsi l’organe 
de la divinité : « divinitas Christi operabatur per humanitatem sicut 
per organum. » ? 

En disant que |’Humanité du Christ est cause instrumentale, 
nous affirmons, par le fait méme, qu’elle exerce une causalité physique 
et non seulement morale. II existe, en effet, cette différence entre 
Vune et autre, que la causalité morale n’atteint pas Veffet en lui- 
méme, mais meut seulement un autre agent dans la vertu duquel il 
est contenu. La cause physique, au contraire, précontient Veffet 
lui-méme, et, dans le cas de l’instrument, comme nous Vavons vu, elle 
le précontient de fagon transitoire : « virtus instrumentalis habet esse 
transiens ex uno in aliud. » ° 

Les expressions dont se sert le texte sacré pour rapporter les 
miracles du Christ indiquent clairement une causalité qui atteint 


1. In Rom., lect.4, n.4. 


2. Responsio de articulis XXXVI, art. 17, Opusc. I, Marietti, 1957, n.746. Dans le 
De Verit., q.27, 2.4, ¢., SAINT THOMAS cite saint JEAN Damascaine, De fide orthodoza, 
Lib.3, cap.13, ot est comme résumée la doctrine des Péres grecs antérieurs. « Damasce- 
nus... dicit quod humana natura in Christo erat velut quoddam organum divinitatis ; 
et ideo humana natura aliquid communicabat in operatione virtutis divinae, sicut quod 
Christus tangendo leprosum mundavit ; sic enim ipse tactus Christi causabat instrumen- 
taliter salutem leprosi. » Pourtant saint THoMAS n’ignorait pas la réserve de SAINT 
CyYRILLE D’ALEXANDRIE, Epistola ad monachos Aegypti, PG LXXVII, 31, pour ‘cette 


- expression utilisée par NEsTORIUS. Cf. V. Corret, loc. cit., p.42, note 3. 


3. « Duplex autem principium effectivum distingui solet : aliud morale, aliud phy- 
sicum quae in eo praecipue differunt, quod morale non attingit immediate effectum per 
suam actionem, sed ea immediate movet aliud agens, in cujus virtute effectus continetur, 
ut illum producat, uti comparantur merita ad gloriam, et persuasio, aut consilium ad id, 
quod ultimo intendimus. Principium autem physicum continet effectum in sua virtute, 
et illum immediate, quantum est de se attingit absque respectu ad aliud agens, quod ad 
operandum moveat : sicut se habet ignis generans ad ignem ignitum. Porro principium 
effectivum pbysicum aliud est principale, quod effectus perfectionem adaequat, illumque 
virtute propria attingit, sicut homo generans hominem ; aliud vero instrumentale, quod 
non est aequalis perfectionis cum effectu, sed illum attingit per virtutem agentis principalis, 
cui in efficiendo subordinatur : sicut semen concurrit ad hominis generationem.» SAaLMAN- 
TIcENsES, Cursus theol. XIII, Tract. XXI, De Incarnatione, disp.5, dubium 8. J. DE 
S.-THomas, donne de la causalité morale et de la causalité physique les définitions sui- 
vantes : « In hoc differre virtutem, seu concursum physicum a morali, quod virtus physica 
est, quae immediate se ipsa attingit substantiam effectus producti: moralis vero extrinsece 
tantum movendo causam physicam per modum occasionis. » Curs. theol., VIII, q.13, 
disp.15, 2.2. Et encore celle-ci : « Hoc differt inter causalitatem physicam et moralem, 
quod moralis non respicit effectum quoad esse suum, et eductionem extra causas, sed 
respicit voluntatem a cujus dispositione vel efficacia pendet effectus. Unde causa moralis 
solum habet movere voluntatem per propositionem objecti, non autem habet in ipsum 
effectum influere per operationem et efficaciam, seu actionem productivam ipsius esse. 
Unde causa moralis supponit physicam operativam effectus ; ipsa vero effectum non 
operatur, sed expectat ab alio. » Ibid., IX, in II Iam, q.62, disp.24, a.1. 
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effet lui-méme. II s’agit done bien de causalité physique et non 
seulement morale. Par exemple, lorsque Notre-Seigneur commande : 
« Lazare, veni foras,»! ou qu’il délivre un démoniaque par sa seule 
parole : « Et comminatus est ei Jesus dicens : Obmutesce et exi de 
homine. »? Il n’y a la aucune priére mais l’exercice d’un acte d’auto- 
rité de ’Humanité du Christ sous l’influx de la divinité, cause principale. 

En d’autres circonstances, c’est par un contact physique que le 
Christ procéde. Par exemple, dans la guérison de |’aveugle-né : 
« Ile homo, qui dicitur Jesus, lutum fecit et unxit oculos meos. » * 
De méme dans la guérison de l’hémoroisse : « Jesus in semetipso 
conoscens virtutem, quae exierat de illo... aiebat : quis tetigit vesti- 
menta mea?» 4 

Le Concile d’Ephése a reconnu cette causalité physique de 
VHumanité sainte en définissant : «carnem Domini vivificatricem esse 
et propriam ipsius Verbi Dei Patris. » ® 

Saint Thomas admet cette causalité physique quand il écrit que 
la Passion du Christ a causé la rémission des péchés par mode de 
causalité efficiente : « Per modum efficientiae, inquantum caro, secun- 
dum quam Christus passionem sustinuit, est instrumentum divinitatis, 
ex quo ejus passiones et actiones operantur in virtute divina ad 
expellendum peccatum. » § 

Il ne peut s’agir ici que de causalité physique. La chair méme 
du Christ, « caro », est instrument de la divinité : « est instrumen- 
tum divinitatis », dit saint Thomas.? Or la divinité ne peut étre 


. JoAN., 1, 48. 
. Mare:, 15.25: 
. Joan., 9, 11. 
. Marc., 5, 28. Certains auteurs ont entendu ici par « virtus », la guérison elle- 
méme. « Or l’effet sort directement de la cause physique, et non de la cause morale. » 
V. Corpet, p.s.s., loc. cit., p.39. 

5. Denz., 128. 

6. IIIa, q.49, a.1, ¢. 


7. Samnt Tuomas parle de « instrumentum divinitatis », car c’est la Trinité entiére 
qui agit quand il s’agit d’ceuvres « ad extra ». L’Humanité du Christ est cause instrumen- 
tale, mais la cause principale est la nature divine elleméme. Le sujet d’attribution est 
done la divinité et non le Verbe. De nombreux passages de SAINT THomas I’attestent : 
« Dare gratiam aut Spiritum Sanctum convenit Christo secundum quod Deus, auctorita- 
tive : sed instrumentaliter ei convenit secundum quod est homo, inquantum scilicet ejus 
humanitas fuit instrumentum divinitatis ejus.» IIIa, q.8,a.1,ad1. «Humanitas Christi, 
ex virtute spiritualis naturae, scilicet divinae, potest aliquid causare . . . propter maximam 
conjunctionem ejus ad Deum, scilicet. secundum unionem personalem. » JJ Ia, q.8, a.4, 
ad 3. «Humana natura est instrumentum divinae actionis, et actio humana virtutem 
accipit a natura divina. » JJJa, q.43, a.2, c. « Humanitas Christi est divinitatis instru- 
mentum,» JJJa, q.48, a.6, c. En tous ces endroits, il est toujours question d’instrument 
de la divinité. Comme le remarque J. pz 8.-THomas, la personne du Verbe termine la 
nature humaine, mais « non influit aliquid realiter in eam », car cet influx est commun 4 la 
Trinité : « talis enim influxus est communis toti Trinitati, utpote ab omnipotentia pro- 
cedens. » In II Iam, q.1, disp.2, a.1, n.47, VIII, p.64. 
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cause morale, mais seulement physique. La chair du Christ a donc 
été, dans la Passion, un instrument physique. 

La majeure est claire. A la mineure, il faut dire que la cause 
principale et la cause instrumentale ne forment, pour ainsi dire, qu’une 
seule cause, puisque l’une agit par l’autre, elles doivent produire un 
effet de méme nature.! La cause principale, la divinité, agissant 
physiquement, l’instrument agit de méme. C’est ainsi que Jean de 
S.-Thomas nous dit : 


Si humanitas solum esset organum Filii secundum quod ipse est prin- 
cipium infiniti meriti, et satisfactionis media humanitate, tunc quidem 
humanitas concurreret tantum moraliter per meritum, et satisfactionem ; 
sed illo modo non posset esse instrumentum totius Trinitatis, aut organum 
deitatis, quia Trinitas non concurrit ad haec opera per meritum, aut satis- 
factionem, sed per suam virtutem physicam ; ergo cum humanitas sit ins- 
trumentum totius Trinitatis, asserendum est physice instrumentaliter 
concurrere ad justificationem, et ad opera miraculosa.” 


Le passage suivant de saint Thomas confirme encore ce que nous 
venons de dire : « Passio Christi, secundum quod comparatur ad. divi- 
nitatem ejus, agit per modum efficientiae ; inquantum vero compara- 
tur ad voluntatem animae Christi, agit per modum meriti. » ° 

En tant que terminée hypostatiquement par le Verbe, l’humanité 
sainte est cause morale et ses actes revétent un mérite infini : « actus 
sunt suppositi». Mais en tant qu’instrument de la divinité, elle est 
cause physique et agit par mode d’efficience. 

Au début du texte que nous venons de citer de lui, Jean de'S.- 
Thomas disait : « Si humanitas solum esset organum Ph SUNG, susie 
concurreret tantum moraliter per meritum et satisfactionem. » 

Une autre preuve vient de ce qu’il faut attribuer au Christ, en 
raison de son excellence, toutes les opérations surnaturelles qui peuvent 
servir les fins de l’Incarnation. Or saint Thomas exclut la création et 
annihilation. Si ’Humanité sainte n’avait qu’une causalité morale, 
il n’y aurait pas lieu de les exclure car elles pourraient étre l’objet de 
sa priére et de son mérite.* Il faut donc conclure que le saint Docteur 
reconnait a’ Humanité sainte une causalité physique pour tout le reste. 


Si autem loquamur de anima Christi, secundum quod est instrumen- 
tum Verbi sibi uniti, sic habuit instrumentalem virtutem ad omnes immuta- 


1. « Agens principale et instrumentale sunt quasi una causa, cum unum agat per 
alterum.» Ja IIae, q.14, 2.38, ad 4. « Idem effectus totus attribuitur instrumento, et 
principali agenti etiam totus. » Contra Gentiles, III, cap.70. 

2. Curs. theol., VIII, in Iam, g.13, dips.15, a.2, n.12, p.427. 

3. IIIa, q.48, a.6, ad 3. 

4. Tous les commentateurs de SAINT Tomas ont reconnu 1A un argument en faveur 
de la causalité instrumentale physique. JEAN DE S.-THomas remarque : «Si nihil opera- 
tur humanitas circa rem in qua exercetur miraculum, sed solum precibus, et suo merito 
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tiones miraculosas faciendas, ordinabiles ad incarnationis finem... Im- 
mutationes vero creaturarum, secundum quoid sunt vertibiles in nihil, 
correspondent creationi rerum... Et ideo sicut solus Deus potest creare, 
ita solus potest creaturas in nihilum redigere ;... Sic ergo dicendum est 
quod anima Christi non habet omnipotentiam respectu immutationis cre- 


aturarum.? 


Une autre raison est qu’il est convenable de concéder a l’Humanité 
du Christ toute prérogative qui ne répugne pas 4 son rdle de Rédemp- 
teur et de Téte de l’Eglise, et n’implique aucune contradiction par ail- 
leurs. Or la causalité instrumentale physique non seulement ne répu- 
gne pas, mais elle convient davantage 4 ce réle. On doit donc la 
reconnaitre A l’Humanité du Christ. II est, en effet, plus parfait pour 
le Sauveur d’opérer la Rédemption par mode d’efficience que par une 
causalité morale seulement ; de méme, comme Téte, d’infuser physi- 
quement la grace dans ses membres. 

On pourrait ajouter que si le Christ ne concourait pas autrement 
que par une causalité morale, il ne serait pas supérieur en cela aux 
saints qui le peuvent pareillement. Or il répugne de mettre le Christ 
sur le méme plan que les saints. 

Sequeretur quod non haberent actiones humanitatis majorem concur- 
sum circa justificationes nostras et miracula quam oratio S. Stephani circa 
conversionem D. Pauli ; consequens a nullo theologorum admittetur. Ergo 
non debet affirmari antecedens.? ; 


De méme si l’action de l’Humanité sainte n’était pas une causalité 
physique, elle serait une simple condition du miracle ou des autres 
opérations surnaturelles. Une cause est un principe d’étre : «id unde 
res est». Elle doit avoir une influence sur l’effet. Il serait contraire 
a la dignité du Christ de soustraire 4 son Humanité les effets de grace 
produits dans les 4mes. 


Si actio humanitatis Christi nullo modo influit in rem circa quam fit 
miraculum sequitur quod humanitas non sit instrumentum, sed solum 


impetrat a Deo, nihil prorsus obstat quod etiam precibus, et suo merito impetret a Deo 
ut angelus creet, cum circa illum non sit necessarium aliquid operari, atque adeo quicumque 
affirmaverint cum D. Thoma non potuisse assumi humanitatem, ut instrumentum ad 
creationem, bene tamen ad miracula, tenentur asserere, quod ad miracula concurrit humani- 
tas physice. » Curs. theol., loc. cit., n.13. « Dicendum est Christum ut hominem fecisse 
instrumentaliter physice miracula et opera supernaturalia... Influere moraliter est, 
suasione, aut ratione movere alium, ut aliquid efficiat : et Christus potuit praedicto modo 
movere Deum ad alicujus rei creationem, vel annihilationem : quippe in hoe nulla vel levis 
apparet repugnantia. Non potuit autem esse instrumentum physicum ad tales mutationes 
ob rationem a D. Thoma insinuatam... Ergo D. Thomas concedit Christum ut hominem 
fuisse instrumentum physicum ad reliquas mutationes miraculosas et supernaturales. » ° 
SALMANTICENSES, Curs. theol., XV, Tract.XXI, De I nearnat., q.XIII, disp.25, dub.4, 
Palmé, Paris, 1880, p.341. 

1. J. pp S.-THomas, Curs. theol., loc. cit., n.10. 

2. Ibid, 
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conditio sine qua non fieret tale miraculum. ... Quaelibet causa concursum 
aliquem et influxum debet habere circe suum effectum ; ergo si nullum ha- 
bet, actio humanitatis non erit causa, sed conditio sine qua non ; ideo enim 
sacramenta legis antiquae non dicuntur causae instrumentales gratiae, sed 
egena et vacua elementa secundum D. Paulum, qui non habebant influxum 
eratiae circa subjecta recipientia ipsa, sed ad praesentiam illorum Deus 
causabat gratiam ; ergo idem dici deberet de humanitate Christi, Juxta 
sententiam istius auctoris (Vasquez), atque adeo ut haec omnia inconse- 
quentia secludamus, asserendum erit humanitatem Christi esse vere et 
proprie causam physicam instrumentalem miraculorum.' 


Une derniére difficulté que nous voulons envisager et que les ad- 
versaires de la causalité instrumentale physique objectent, c’est que 
action & distance répugne. Ils en concluent a la seule causalité mora- 
le dans les miracles que le Christ a opérés 4 distance sur terre, et dans 
activité qu’il exerce maintenant au ciel. 

Il est vrai, en effet, qu’il ne peut y avoir action physique d’une 
cause immédiate sans contact physique, comme |’enseigne Aristote,? 
principe que reprendra saint Thomas pour établir sa démonstration de 
Vubiquité de Dieu.* 

Il est vrai pareillement, qu’entre l’Humanité sainte du Christ et 
les effets surnaturels, miracles opérés pendant sa vie terrestre, ou autres 
effets causés maintenant qu’il est au ciel, il n’y a pas toujours 
contact. 

Mais le Concile d’Ephése reconnait 4 l’Humanité sainte le pou- 
voir de vivifier par le seul fait qu’elle appartient au Verbe : « vivifi- 
catricem esse quia facta est propria Verbi cuncta vivificare praevalen- 
tis.» 4 Il y a ici un principe permanent, la divinité étant inséparable 
du corps et de l’Ame du Christ.§ Indépendamment donc de l'état ou 
elle se trouve, au ciel comme sur terre, VHumanité sainte reste instru- 
ment de la divinité.® 

Or la divinité est une cause infinie, et la vertu divine, qui ne se 
distingue pas réellement de Dieu, est immédiatement présente 4 tous 


1. J. pp S.-Tuomas, Curs. theol., tbid., 0.19. 

2. AristoTe, Physique, VII, ch.2. « Primum autem movens, non sicut cujus causa, 
sed unde est principium motus, est simul cum eo quod movetur. Simul autem dico, quia 
nihil ipsorum medium est : hoc enim commune est in omni quod movetur et quod movet. » 
S. Tuomas, In VII Phys., lect.3. 

3. Ia Pars, q.8, 2.2. 

4. Denz.,123. 

5. « Etsi Christus mortuus est ut homo, et sancta ejus anima ab incontaminato 
divisa est corpore : divinitas tamen inseparabilis ab utrisque permansit, ab anima dico 
et corpore. » IIIa, q.50, a.3, sed contra ; Damascenus, Orth. fid., III, cap.27. 

6. « In facto esse, mors Christi consideratur secundum quod jam facta est separatio 
corporis et animae. Hoc autem modo mors Christi non potest esse causa salutis nostrae 
per modum meriti, sed solum per modum efficientiae, inquantum scilicet nec per mortem 
divinitas separata fuit a Christi carne. » TI Ta, a.50, 2.6, ¢. 
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ses effets.! Si le contact est une condition de l’action, il n’est cepen- 
dant pas nécessaire que l’action propre de l’instrument atteigne « for- 
maliter et immediate » le sujet de l’effet principal, 14 ot cet instru- 
ment n’est pas aux mains d’un agent créé. L’agent créé ne peut pren- 
dre indifféremment n’importe quel instrument pour produire un effet 
donné, et cet effet dépendra immédiatement de la cause instrumentale 
utilisée par la cause principale. Un sculpteur ne peut tailler la pierre 
au pinceau. 

Ce qui est requis de l’instrument de l’agent créé, en raison de 
Vindigence de la cause principale, ne l’est plus quand il s’agit de 
Vinstrument de la divinité. Ce n’est pas par besoin que Dieu use 
d’un instrument, et la vertu propre de celui-ci est sans aucune propor- 
tion avec un effet proprement divin. Comme la vertu divine est 
immédiatement présente a tout ce qui est, le contact de l’instrument 
peut donc atteindre seulement « virtualiter et mediate » l’effet de la 
cause principale. «Cum Deus sit preasens ubique, sufficienter adest 
virtualiter humanitas circa quodlibet subjectum miraculi, ut instru- 
mentum Dei. » ? 

Tel fut le cas, dans la guérison du fils du Centurion.* C’est encore 
ce qui se continue au ciel d’ot, par un contact virtuel, |’ Humanité 
sainte agit dans toutes les opérations surnaturelles qui se font dans 
l’Eglise. 


2) Les sacrements 


Il est de foi définie que les sacrements de la Loi nouvelle produi- 
sent la grace, et non seulement en signifient la présence : « Si quis 
dixerit sacramenta novae legis non continere gratiam, quam signi- 
eae aut gratiam ipsam non ponentibus obicem non conferre.. . 

. 9. 4 

En quel ordre de causalité faut-il les placer? C’est A la théologie 
de le rechercher. 

Sous les termes mémes de ]’Ecriture, qui n’use d’aucune termino- 
logie scolastique, il est possible de découvrir une véritable causalité 
physique. En effet, il est attribué 4 l’eau du baptéme une vertu régé- 
nératrice : (nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto » 5 . 
« lavacro aquae in verbo vitae. » & 


1. « Est in omnibus per potentiam, inquantum omnia ejus potestati subduntur. » 
Ia Pars, q.8, 4.3, c. 


2. J. pp S.-THomas, Curs. theol., loc. cit., n.29. 
3. Marru., 8, 13. 

4, Cone. Trid., Sess. VII, can.6, Denz., 849. 

5. Joan, 3, 5. 

6. Tit., 3, 5. 
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Les expressions des Péres, dans leur sens naturel, ne peuvent si- 
gnifier autre chose qu’une causalité physique : 


Caro salutis est cardo. De qua cum anima Deo alligatur ipsa est quae 
effecit ut anima alligari possit. Scilicet, caro abluitur, ut anima mundetur ; 
caro ungitur, ut anima consecretur ; caro signatur, ut anima muniatur ; 
caro manus impositione adumbratur, ut et anima spiritu illuminetur ; caro 
corpore et sanguine Christi vescitur, ut et anima de Deo saginetur.' 


Saint Cyrille de Jérusalem s’exprime dans le méme sens que 
Tertullien : 


Aqua exterius circumfunditur, Spiritus et interius animam abluit 
absque defectu. Et quid miraris? Sume exemplum corporeum, parvum 
quidem et humile, utile autem simplicioribus. Si ignis per crassitudinem 
ferri transiens, intra totam rem efficit ignem... quid miraris si Spiritus 


2 


Sanctus in intima animae ingreditur?.. .? 


C’est sur l’autorité des témoignages de la Tradition que saint 
Thomas et ses disciples ont conclu a la causalité efficiente des sacre- 
ments: «S. Thomas totam rationem efficientiae sacramentorum ex 
sanctorum auctoritatibus deducit ; qui dicunt sacramenta novae legis 
non solum significare, sed et causare gratiam. » * 

C’est ce qu’il est également possible de conclure des termes em- 
ployés par les Conciles, méme si aucune définition n’a porté sur ce point 
précis. Les Conciles de Florence et de Trente disent que les sacre- 
ments « continent gratiam », (ipsam digne suscipientibus conferunt. » ‘ 
Or une cause morale ne contient pas l’effet, nine le donne. Ces textes 
sont d’autant plus probants qu’ils reproduisent les mots mémes de 
saint Thomas : « Sacramenta vero novae legis continent et conferunt 
gratiam.» Et c’est en comparant les sacrements avec |’Humanité 
sainte que saint Thomas dit encore : « Et sicut caro Christi sanctificata 
est, et virtutem sanctificandi habet per Verbum sibi unitum, ita et res 
sacramentorum sanctificantur, et vim sanctificandi habent per verba 
quae in his proferuntur. » ° 


3) Les ministres 


La doctrine de saint Thomas infére la causalité des sacrements 
de celle de ’Humanité sainte. Comme s’exprime Jean de S.-Thomas : 


Et quia similis ratio est de humanitate Christi et de sacramentis, ideo 
consequenter afferemus in probationem ea, quae de humanitate Christi 


1. TerTuLiien, De carnis resurrectione, 8, PL 2, 806. 

2. Catecheses, 17, 14, PG 35, 965. 

3. J. pp S-Tuomas, Curs. theol., IX, in I1lam, q.62, disp.24, a.1 (Laval), p. 216. 
4. Decr. pro Armenis, Denz., 695. 

5. De Art. Fidei et Ecclesiae sacramentis, Opuse. I, Marietti, Taurini, 1954, n.612. 
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dicuntur et quae de sacramentis. Igitur quod attinet ad S. Thomam, clare 
tenet quod humanitas Christi et sacramenta physice influant gratiam.' 


Nous n’ajouterons qu’un mot des ministres, instruments animés 
et séparés. C’est aussi en vertu d’une causalité instrumentale physi- 
que qu’ils produisent la grace. 


Ministri Ecclesiae neque a peccatis mundant homines ad sacramenta — 


accedentes, neque gratiam conferunt sua virtute ; sed hoc facit Christus 
sua potestate per eos sicut per quaedam instrumenta.? 


Ailleurs, le saint Docteur appelle les ministres « quodammodo 
instrumenta illius influxus qui fit a capite in membra. »* Or cet in- 
flux, nous l’avons établi précédemment, est physique. C’est physi- 
quement de méme que les ministres transmettent la grace. 


Dans cet ordre de causalités hiérarchisées, éclate la Sagesse divine. 
Dieu veut se servir de ses créatures, méme dans ses ceuvres surnaturelles 
les plus sublimes. C’est une loi du gouvernement divin que l’homme 
tributaire du sensible dans toute son activité — « cognitio a sensu 
oritur » 4 — accéde & Dieu méme par la. « Conditio hominis require- 
bat ut Deus sensibiliter hominem de seipso homine instrueret. » 5 


HEnNRI-MariIE GUINDON, 8S.M.M. 
(A suivre) : 


. J. DE S.-THomas, loc. cit. (Laval), p.214. 
. IIIa, q.74, a.5, ad 1. 

. IIIa, Suppl., q.36, 2.3, ad 2. 

. Contra Gentiles, IV, cap.56. 

. Ibid., cap.55. 
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Concerning the Coercion of the Intellect 


Freedom is, without doubt, a perfection for the will. Yet this 
same freedom which we predicate of the will as a perfection, is, when 
applied to the intellect, evidence of imperfection. For whatever 
pertains to the perfection of a power is secured by the virtues that 
regulate the operation of that power. It is of the nature of the 
virtues of the speculative intellect that they attain with infallibility 
an object essentially immune from change. The object, for its part, 
forces the power to elicit its act with necessity. The response of the 
speculative intellect, perfected by its proper virtues and confronted 
by a necessary object, is ineluctably determined. Where the specula- 
tive intellect does remain indeterminate with respect to its object, 
its relation to the latter is defective. Such being the context in which 
the speculative intellect must be envisaged, one cannot say that 
freedom is a perfection for it. 

The word best expressing the dominion which the object’ exercises 
over the intellect is the word coercion, and while it is certainly true 
that the intellect is coerced by the object, this statement is not without 
ambiguity. For the word coercion has several meanings, and the sense 
of our affirmation will vary with the meanings given to the central 
word coercion. Hence only after we have carefully determined the 
several meanings of this word can we state in an unambiguous way 
that the intellect is coerced by its object. 


I. THE SEVERAL MEANINGS OF ‘‘ COERCION di 


The senses of the word coercion are varied. They extend from a 
sense in which the word signifies a certain violence to another in which, 
far from indicating violence, coercion is predicated rather of operations 
that are purely natural. That coercion in its strictest sense implies 
violence, and indeed violence imposed upon men, seems certain 
enough. Indeed St. Thomas frequently equates the two and treats 
them in much the same way. In the treatise on marriage, for example, 
he deals with coerced consent as consent that is violent, and applies 
to his discussion the same principles as those applied to violence. 
And, discussing freedom from coercion in the will, he defines coercion 
in terms of violence. His words are : “ Coactio enim nihil aliud est 
quam violentiae cuiusdam inductio. Violentum .. . est cuius princi- 
pium est extra, nil conferente vim passo.”’ * 


1. Q. D. de Veritate, q. 22, a.5, ¢. 
(7) 
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Something done as the result of the imposition of force is violent. 
Now the force brought to bear may either impede movement spring- 
ing from an inclination or prohibit it from springing forth at all. 
Either of these possibilities involves violence. Coercion or force 
exerted on the will would be of the nature of violence, for it would 
prohibit the power from either instigating or continuing human action. 


An impeding or prohibition of the will to pursue its end would be of - 


the nature of something violent. This obstruction of the will finds a 
parallel in the domain of natural agents where force impedes natural 
inclination from issuing into its convenient motion or prohibits it from 
continuing motion already begun.' 

Violence and coercion may be sufficient or insufficient according 
as they drive their subject to the effect with or without necessity. 
The will is free from coercion which implies necessity. Natural agents 
are not. They must submit to force that is exerted with sufficiency. 
No such force can constrain the will. However there is a kind of 
coercion from which the will is not immune. It is called ‘‘ impulsio ”’ 
by St. Thomas.? This is the coercion that is operative in cases where 
an. action is done out of passion, or out of respect for the sanctions of 
law, or by reason of some external force diminishing the perfect liberty 
of the act. However, such actions are here and now, and in the light 
of the circumstances, voluntary. Although St. Thomas says of this 
form of coercion ‘‘ potius impulsio quam coactio dicitur,’’ he does call 
it “‘coactio impellens,’’* and includes it as a member of one of his 
divisions of ‘‘coactio.’”’4 But this impulsion merely inclines the will ; 
it does not compel it to act.® 

There is a sense of coercion which comports no violence at all, 
and is in fact applicable to natural operations and effects. This is 
the coercion which is applied to natural agents when we speak of them 
as being coerced or constrained by nature to produce their convenient 
operations. Although this coercion implies necessity, it is a wholly 
natural necessity. It is to be noted, however, that powers or agents 


1. “In naturalibus quidem est impetus, sive inclinatio ad aliquem finem, cui respon- 
det voluntas in natura rationali ; unde et ipsa naturalis inclinatio appetitus dicitur. 
Utrumque autem, scilicet et impetum naturalis inclinationis, et propositum voluntatis, 
contigit impediri et prohiberi. Impediri quidem, in prosecutione motus iam incepti. 
Prohiberi autem, ne etiam motus incipiat. Ilud ergo dicitur esse violentum, ‘ quod est 
praeter impetum,’ idest praeter inclinationem rei naturalis, et est. ‘ impediens praevolunta- 
tem,’ idest propositum in prosecutione motus voluntarii iam incepti, et. prohibens etiam 
ne incipiat. Alia littera habet ‘ Et hoc est secundum ormin,’ idest secundum impetum.” 
In V Metaphysicorum, lect.6, n.829. 


2. In II Sententiarwm, d.25, q.1, a.5, ¢. — Cf. Crcrro, De Inventione, II, V, 17. 
3. In II Sent., d.25, q.1, a4, e. 
4. “Coactio... est duplex: una compellens, et alia inducens vel impellens ”’. 


In II Sent., d.25, q.1, a4, ¢ ; Cf. [bid., a.2: ‘... Est duplex coactio : quaedam sufficiens, 
quac compulsio vocatur ; quadam vero, insufficiens, quae vocatur impulsio.”’ 


5. In IT Sent., d.25, a.2, ad 5. 
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which are coerced in this way can, unlike the will, be subject to 
violence. In other words, violence will not be contrary to their 
definition as it is contrary to the definition of the will. A case of this 
is the intellect, and St. Thomas writes : “‘ coactio non est contraria 
intellectui secundum suam rationem, sicut et voluntati.” } 

Thus we have a number of senses of the word coercion. How are 
they ordered? There are two characteristics of coercion in its 
strictest meaning : it must be violent and it must be referred to 
the will. For this reason one can oppose coercion to spontaneity in 
the strict sense.2 Thus the senses of coercion will vary in relation to 
the senses of spontaneity. The strictest meaning of coercion will 
oppose the strictest meaning of spontaneity, while less strict senses 
of coercion will oppose less strict senses of spontaneity. This is, of 
course, because while coercion implies a force acting from without, 
spontaneity is a characteristic of operations that are from within. 

The strictest sense of spontaneity is that of the perfect voluntary. 
It is the perfect form of operation from within. Coercion, taken 
according to its ‘‘ ratio propria,” will oppose this perfect voluntary 
or spontaneity in the strict sense. This, we think, is why St. Thomas 
so often speaks of coercion as being contrary to the human will. 
“ Coactum enim est quod est voluntati contrarium,” he writes, and 
he means here strict coercion.* 

As we move away from this opposition to the strict spontaneity 
of the perfect voluntary, we also move away from coercion in its “ ratio 
propria.” Actions that are from an interior principle, whether or 
not this is the will, are spontaneous in a broad sense. St. Thomas 
writes : 


_.. Omnis inclinatio alicuius rei vel naturalis vel voluntaria, nihil est 
aliud quam quaedam impressio a primo movente ; sicut inclinatio sagittae 
ad signum determinatum, nihil aliud est quam quaedam impressio a 
sagittante. Unde omnia quae aguntur vel naturaliter vel voluntarie, 
quasi propria sponte perveniunt in id ad quod divinitus ordinantur.* 


1. De Veritate, q.22, a.5, ad 3. 


2. Cf. Joan or St. THomas, Cursus Theol., In Iam Ilae, q. VI, disp.IV, a.1, n.8, t.5, 
p.408 b : “ Coactum fere est idem quod violentum, sed proprie loquendum coactum solum 
opponitur spontaneo, seu voluntario. Et ideo solum invenitur in cognoscentibus, violen- 
tum autem etiam in rebus inanimatis, ut cum lapis projicitur sursum.” This opposition 
is found in Sr. Tuomas. He says, for example, that Our Lord’s will is determined to love 
God. Then he adds, this does not involve loss of merit, ‘ quia in illud non coacte, sed 
sponte tendit...” In III Sent., d.18, a.2, ad 5. 

3. “Est enim triplex necessitas. Quaedam coactionis. Et haec laudem virtuoso- 
rum actuum diminuit, quia voluntario contrariatur : coactum enim est quod est voluntati 
contrarium.” Contra Gentiles, III, cap.138. “ Coactio autem excludit in nobis actum 
voluntatis ; coacte enim agimus cujus contrarium volumus.” [bid., cap.148. 


4. Ia, q.103, a.8, c. 
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It is to be noted that in this text, the ‘‘ quasi propria sponte ”’ 
extends to natural as well as voluntary agents. As applied to the 
former, it has a broader sense. To this purely natural spontaneity, 
we would oppose the coercion which is contrary to natural inclination. 
It is the coercion of the efficient cause acting violently on the recipient 
of its action. 

Finally, we have a very general sense of coercion which can be 
attributed to operations carried out in a purely natural way. This 
sense of coercion implies no violence. It coincides with the spon- 
taneous taken in the general sense intended by St. Thomas in the 
passage last cited. It does not apply to the perfect voluntary, how- 
ever. It applies rather to all actions that proceed in a necessary way 
from within the agents that produce them. This is indicated by St. 
Thomas in the following way : 


Et inde est quod omnes aliae vires animae coguntur a suis objectis 
praeter voluntatem ; quia omnes aliae habent appetitum naturalem tantum 
respectu sui objecti ; voluntas autem habet praeter inclinationem natura- 
lem aliam cujus est ipse volens causa.' 


This, then, is the general sense of the word coercion, a sense 
which we would say applies “ per posterius,”’ because of the absence 
of violence. One may well ask what this posterior meaning of coercion 
has in common with its proper one. That which is common to the 
two is, we believe, the absolute necessity of the efficient cause. 

When Aristotle discusses the notion of the necessary, he points 
out that one mode of the latter allows violence to receive the name 
necessary. Now the necessity of the efficient cause is reducible to 
this mode of necessity. There is a correlation between efficient cause 
and coercion or violence. St. Thomas summarizes the matter in the 
Summa Theologica : 


Dicendum quod necessarium dicitur aliquid per se, et per aliud. Per 
aliud quidem dupliciter. Uno modo, sicut per causam agentem et cogen- 
tem ; et sic necessarium dicitur quod est violentum. Alio modo, sicut per 
ries finalem ; sicut dicitur aliquid esse necessarium in his quae sunt ad 

bar) tt ae 


Note the strict equivalence here between “ causa agens”’ and 
“quod est violentum.’”’ But this equivalence is not an undifferenti- 
ated one. There are efficient causes, which, while remaining extrinsic 
to that upon which they act, do not act violently, causes which insert 
in a given nature the inclination for its proper term.‘ Such efficient 


1. In ITI Sent., d.27, q.1, .8, c. 

2. In V Metaphys., lect.6, nn.829 and 835._ 

3. Ia, q.41, 9.2, ad 5. 

4. Contra Gentiles, III, cap.88 ; In VIII Physic., lect.8, nn.2174-2179, 
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causes will act in a manner external to the subjects of their action, yet 
because they invest these subjects with an inclination to the effect, 
the action will be natural. 

One can also speak of the object as acting upon the power. Its 
action is natural ; and it acts, in a way, within the power in so far 
as it assists the latter in the very elicitation of its act. The object, 
as Cajetan indicates, has a certain influence even in the order of the 
efficient cause.t St. Albert calls this cause a “‘ cogens intra,” and 
makes of it a kind of efficient cause.2. The object thus enjoys a certain 
efficiency, operates ‘‘ per modum agentis,” even though, far from 
implying any violence, it perfects and completes that upon which it 
acts. And one can note that both violent and natural coercing causes 
bring about their effects with necessity. Both of them so submit the 
patient to themselves as to bring forth the effect with inexorable deter- 
mination. And the necessity here is absolute, in the sense in which 
the absolutely necessary opposes the conditionally necessary. 


II. COERCION AS FOUND IN THE INTELLECT 


1) Coercion as Innate Necessity 


There are, we believe, two main senses in which coercion can be 
predicated of the intellect. First of all, it can be subjected to coercion 
taken in a general sense. Second, it can be subjected to coercion that 
is, in its own way, contrary to the inclination of the will, and which for 
this reason, approaches the definition of coercion as “id quod est 
voluntati contrarium.” We begin our discussion with the first of 
these two senses of coercion. 

The intellect is naturally ordered to an object in which the power 
finds a certain perfection. When the object is presented to the power 
under the proper conditions, the power is determined to act. In 
so far as there is a determination of the power, there is coercion, 
understood as coextensive with natural inclination. In the last 
analysis, we are here on the plane of action, or if you prefer, on the 
plane of exercise, understood as that exercise which is peculiar to the 
powers themselves. It is not merely the specification of the several 
acts of the intellect that is in question.’ It is rather the necessity 


1. Caseran, In Summam Theol., la Ilae, q.9, 4.1, n.4. 

2. In I Sent., 4.6, q.2, sol., Edit Borgnet, V.25, p.198 b. 

3. Commenting Ja IIae, q.17, 2.6, JOHN OF Sr. THomas writes: ‘ Ubi duplex 
exercitium distinguit, aliud quoad applicationem attendendi ad hoc vel illud objectum, aliud 
quoad applicationem assentiendi. Et prima applicatio est in manu voluntatis,... secunda 
vero applicatio quoad ipsum assensum non est in potestate voluntatis, nisi respectu objec- 
torum, quae non convincunt intellectum.” Cursus Philosophicus, T.I, IL P., Q.XXIV, 
alll, edit. Reiser, p.764 al0-20. — “... Potentia aliqua dupliciter movetur : uno 
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by which the act of the power must be produced once the object of the 
power is presented to it. And indeed this depends upon the very 
nature of the power itself, and upon such dispositions as perfect that 
nature in the line of its operation. 

Where the object is not such as to draw the act from the intellect 
in necessary fashion, the act will be within the scope of the free use of 


the subject, and can be commanded by the will. Even though the act — 


is determined in the order of specification, it can still remain matter 
for command in the order of exercise, in the sense that, while applied 
to the object, the power can suspend its act, — in which case, the will 
can freely command the act. St. Thomas writes : 


Sunt autem quaedam apprehensa, quae non adeo convincunt intellec- 
tum, quin possit assentire vel dissentire, vel saltem assensum vel dissensum 
suspendere, propter aliquam causam ; et in talibus assensus ipse vel dis- 
sensus in potestate nostra est, et sub imperio cadit.! 


That there can be acts of the intellect in which there is necessity 
of specification along with the capacity to suspend its act seems to 
be clearly the case. In the above text, St. Thomas notes that the 
intellect can be free to assent to or dissent from objects not sufficient 
to move the power with necessity. But there are other objects 
presented to the power in such wise as at once to exclude this freedom 
of assent and dissent, and yet allow the power to suspend its act. 

When, on the other hand, the object is such that the act of the 
intellect cannot be suspended by that power itself, the act will be 
brought about by the native impetus of the power, and will not, there- 
fore, be subject to command. In other words, the object answers to 
the innate appetite of the intellect. Since this appetite is beyond 
human control, it does not lie within the power of man to determine 
the way in which the intellect responds to the object. The response 
of the intellect results simply from the union of object and power. 

And this brings us to a point where we can finally fix the several 
perspectives in which the natural coercion of the intellect can be 
envisioned. St. Albert divides the “ causa agens et cogens,” of which 
mention has been made, in this way : 


Respectu autem esse efficientis, similiter est duobus modis : scilicet 
respectu agentis extra et respectu agentis intra. Respectu agentis extra, 
sicut Dionysius dixit, quod necessarium est contristatus, et violenta est 


modo ex parte subjecti ; alio modo ex parte objecti. Ex parte subjecti quidem, sicut visus 
per immutationem dispositionis organi movetur ad clarius vel minus clare videndum f 
ex parte vero objecti, sicut visus nunc videt album nunc videt nigrum ; et prima quidem 
immutatio pertinet ad ipsum exercitium actus, ut scilicet agatur vel non agatur aut melius 
vel debilius agatur : secunda vero immutatio pertinet ad specificationem actus, nam actus 
specificatur per objectum.” Q. D. de Malo, q.6, a.un., c. 

1. Ia ITae, q.17, 0.6, c. 
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aliqua necessitatus... Respectu autem cogentis intra, sicut dicitur, 
ITI Esdrae, III, 12, quod super omnia vincit veritas : quia cogit consensum : 
et hoc modo dicit Philosophus, quod necessitas non permittet, opinantem 
ad verum reverti, et mutari a sua opinione.' 


This victory of the truth takes place, we think, in three closely 
related ways. They are the following : 


1. The domination of the intelligible object over the intellect envisaged 
as determinable by its object. 


There is an expression of John of St. Thomas in which he says of 
the object that “ trahit intellectum ad totum esse objecti.”’2 St. 
Thomas speaks in the same way : 


... Quantum ad aliquid forma recepta trahit subjectum recipiens ad 
modum suum: pro ut scilicet nobilitates quae sunt de ratione formae, 
communicantur subjecto recipienti... Et hoc modo... per irradiationem 
ab immobili veritate elevatur mens prophetae ad hoc quod mobilia immo- 
biliter videat.* 


Here, the “‘ cogens intra” is the object which informs the power, 
and overcomes the latter in its potentiality. It brings about the 
passage of the power from essential potency to essential act. And 
we can note that here there is an influence in the order of efficient 
causality in so far as the object assists the power in the very eliciting 
of its act. But efficiency is taken broadly here. 


2. The control of the intellect by prior knowledge when the intellect, 
informed by certain intelligible species, makes explicit what is potential 
in this prior knowledge. 


The “ cogens intra ” here is the intellect itself taken precisely as 
invested with the determinations of antecedent knowledge, and issuing 
into act under the control of these determinations. Prior knowledge 
serves as a “ratio agendi,’”’ directing the operation of the power to a 
definite term which will emanate in a predetermined way from existing 
knowledge. It is clear that the outcome of such operation is to a large 
extent settled in advance. 


3. The natural orientation of the intellect to its congruent good. 


The object here is envisioned as the proper complement of the act 
of the power, to which the latter is ordered as to itsend. The “cogens 


1. In I Sent., 4.6, q.2, sol. ; Edit. Borgnet, V, 25, p.198 b. 

2. Jonn or St. Toomas, Cursus Theol., Ia, q.XII, disp.13, a.4, n.13 ; Edit. Solesmes, 
T. II, p.174 b. 

3. De Veritate, q.12, a.6, ad 4. 
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intra” is here the author of nature who inserts in the power the 
inclination to this end. In a very improper sense, one might say 
that the end itself is the “ cogens intra,” in so far as it draws the 
power to itself in the order of final causality. And in the degree 
that we leave the order of ‘“ causa agens,” in that degree do we 
diminish the strictness with which we must take the ‘‘ cogens intra.” 
This necessity of the act of the intellect, if taken purely and 
simply as we have here described it, is opposed in merely negative 
fashion to spontaneity in the strict sense. That is to say, while the 
spontaneous in the sense in which the spontaneous is equivalent to the 
voluntary, requires that the inclination of the power to its good or end 
be elicited by the power, the coerced act of the intellect is not the result 
of an elicited inclination. Note that here we do not have anything 
contrary to the inclination of the will, for we consider the intellect only 
in itself, and not in relation to the subject in which it is found. The 
conditions under which it is verified are proper to the intellect alone. 


2) Coercion as Contrary to the Inclination of the Will 


There is another sense in which one can take the word coercion — 
the sense in which it implies the contravention of the voluntary. 
Taken in this sense, the coerced is contrary to the spontaneous. In 
discussing the conditions required for this kind of coercion, one must 
call into play the relations which obtain between the intellect and the 
whole, or, to be more precise, the relations between the intellect 
and the will, the inclination of the wholeman. The will is a ‘‘ primum 
movens,”’ conferred upon the rational nature for the good of that 
nature. The good under any of its aspects is naturally sought by 
the will, is indeed the natural object of that power. But this good 
includes not only the good that properly perfects and finalizes the 
will, but also all the various modalities under which anything may 
be good for the rational nature to which the will belongs. St. Thomas 
writes : 


Non enim per voluntatem appetimus solum ea quae pertinent ad 
potentiam voluntatis ; sed etiam ea quae pertinent ad singulas potentias 
et ad totum hominem. Unde naturaliter homo vult non solum objectum 
voluntatis, sed etiam alia quae conveniunt aliis potentiis, ut cognitionem 
veri, quae convenit intellectui ; et esse et vivere et huiusmodi alia, quae 
respiciunt consistentiam naturalem ; quae omnia comprehenduntur sub 
objecto voluntatis, sicut quaedam particularia bona.! 


; This text indicates that one can speak of two kinds of natural 
desire in the will depending on whether the latter seeks its own proper 
good or the good of something else in man. There is a difference 


1. Ia IIae, q.10, a.1, ¢. 
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between these desires that is vital to the present discussion. The 
desire of the will for its proper good is an indefectible one, because the 
proper good to which a power is ordered is sought whenever the power 
operates. However, man does not invariably elicit the desire for goods 
perfecting that in him which is extrinsic to his will. Life and know- 
ledge are surely goods of this kind, and there is in the great majority 
of persons a desire for these so deep and firm so as not to require 
antecedent deliberation. Yet that there are persons who prefer death 
and ignorance is an evident fact which urges upon us the conclusion 
that life and knowledge are naturally desired only for the most part 
and ‘ ut frequenter.’ 

Now one may well ask why the desire of goods of this kind is a 
defectible desire. The reason lies in the possibility of conceiving the 
opposites of these goods as fulfilling the same function as these goods 
themselves. One can, forexample, fancy that death will bring a sort 
of happiness in so far as one finds life miserable. Or one can repudiate 
knowledge in so far as this knowledge will be such as to prevent one 
from doing an evil act that one would do were one ignorant of its evil. 
Non-being or ignorance are not in themselves desirable. This would 
imply that life, being, knowledge, are not good in themselves, which is 
impossible. They are in themselves goods which admit of no repug- 
nance ‘‘ratione sui.” If they are not desired in a particular case, this 
is only “‘ per accidens,” and in the degree they bring some evil to the 
subject. This evil will be only accidentally connected to the goods 
in question. 

The reason why such goods can become evil ‘ ratione adjuncti ” 


js in the power of the human mind to conceive of non-being after the 


manner of being. While ignorance and non-being are indeed in- 
capable of supporting the form of goodness, if taken from the viewpoint 
of reality, which they do not possess, they can be conceived of after 
the manner of being, and as conferring some good on the subject to 
which they are attributed. They can, that is, appear to possess a 
certain goodness for the subject.’ 

Furthermore, it is to be noted that the subject here is not con- 
ceived as the ‘“‘ terminus ad quem ” of the removal of these goods. 
It is not as if the subject were directly willing ignorance or the destruc- 
tion of his being. This would be impossible, for operations are 
specified by the terms to which they tend. One cannot operate or 
intend to operate in view of a term whose destruction alone is to be 
secured by the operation. When a person wills not to be or not to 
know, he wills that some adjunct of being or knowledge be removed 


1. Caseran, in hoc loco, 0.4. 
2. Ia I ae, q.29, 2.5, ad 2 ; De Malo, q.1, a.1, ad 17. — Cf. SYLVESTER OF FERRARA, 
Commentary on I Contra Gentiles, cap.81, n.II ; cap.84. 
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from him. The willing subject is a “‘ terminus a quo.” ! Thus, while 
the true is among those goods which are desired naturally by the will 
because of the nature of man, it can, under certain conditions, be 
hated by the will. 

This conclusion rests on the limitation of the true taken as a 
good. ‘The true is indeed a certain good. It is a good for the intellect, 
in the sense that it is the congruent term of the act of the power. It is 
also, as was intimated above, a good for the will, in so far as that power 
naturally seeks the goods of the several other powers.2 Now any 
particular good is susceptible of a double comparison. It may be 
compared either to the common notion of good, or to some other 
particular good. The true, which is a particular good, can never be 
opposed to the common notion of good, since common notions can be 
predicated of all particular instances. But it can be contrary to some 
particular good. For, being itself a particular good, it can oppose 
another particular good. 

One must be careful to understand just what is meant by this. 
The notions of true and being, if taken universally, comport uniquely 
relations of congruence. It will be impossible for the subject to 
repudiate all being or to repudiate all truth. Even in willing death 
or total destruction, there is a certain desire of being. And even in 
willing not to know the truth, there remains a desire to know some 
truth. No man will sincerely desire to be ignorant of all truth. But 
one can hate this or that truth, in so*far as the particular truth is 
opposed to some good that is desired. Hence, St. Thomas can write : 


Ens autem et verum in universali quidem odio haberi non possunt, 
quia dissonantia est causa odii, et convenientia causa amoris ; ens autem 
et verum sunt communia omnibus. Sed in particulari nihil prohibet 
quoddam ens et quoddam verum odio haberi, in quantum habet rationem 
contrarii et repugnantis ; contrarietas enim et repugnantia non adversatur 
rationi entis et veri, sicut adversatur rationi boni.? 


Now the good of the intellect is independent of that of the will, 
in the sense that the intellect is a power determined by any object to 
which it is properly ordered. The intellect is transcendentally related 
to its own proper object, and on the presentation of that object with 
evidence, the intellect will accept it. The object is a good for the 
intellect. From this it follows that the good of the intellect will remain 
a good for that power even though it be hateful to the will. When 
this happens, there is a conflict within the willing subject. On the 
other hand, when the will desires that which is good for the intellect, 
the subject can be said to be at peace with itself, at least as far as the 


1. De Malo, q.16, 2.8, ad 9. 
2. Ia Ilae, q.10, a.1, ec. 
3. Ia Ilae, q.29, a.5, c. 
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relations of intellect and will in the given case are concerned. Hence, 
the acceptance of the truth will be a matter of delight for the will. 

Commenting on the words of St. John’s Gospel, ‘“‘ Nemo potest 
venire ad me, nisi Pater, qui misit me, traxerit eum,” St. Thomas 
raises the problem whether, if the Father must draw men to Christ, 
this will involve violence, since “ tractio importat violentiam quam- 
dam.” His response is lengthy. We shall quote it in part : 


Sic ergo trahuntur a Patre, sua majestate allecti ; sed trahuntur 
etiam a Filio, admirabili delectatione et amore veritatis, quae est ipse 
Filius Dei. Si enim, ut dicit Augustinus, trahit sua quemque voluptas, 
quanto fortius debet homo trahi ad Christum, si delectatur veritate, bea- 
titudine, justitia, sempiterna vita, quod totum est Christus? Ab isto 
ergo si trahendi sumus, trahamur per dilectionem veritatis . . .* 


One can see from this text that the man who loves the truth is in 
no way forced to accept it, if, by force we mean a certain violence 
that is contrary to the inclination of the will. For violence always 
implies submission to what is repugnant to the will. 

The will can, as we saw, repudiate the truth in certain circumstan- 
ces. When it does repudiate the truth, we then have the following 
situation. The intellect, if applied to its object by the will, must 
accept the truth. The will, on the other hand, finds the truth con- 
trary to its inclination, in so far as the truth brings with it something 
inconvenient for the will or for some other part of the whole man. 
Thus the innate appetite of the intellect for the truth is in conflict 
with the elicited act by which the will rejects the truth, 5 

The operation of the intellect, though indeed flowing immediately 
from a particular power, is to be attributed to the whole, in virtue 
of the axiom, “ actiones sunt suppositorum.” For the intellect is a 
“ principium quo ” completed by the substance in which it adheres. 
Its operation is rooted in the reality it receives from this substance. 
Strictly speaking, it is not the intellect that is said to know, but rather 
man through the intellect.2, And one can make the same remarks in 
regard to the will. The will is an accident of ‘“‘man”’ and compares 
to the latter as a conjoined instrument of operations which must be 
attributed to him as to their “ principium quod.” 

The actions of the whole tend to conflicting goods when the 
intellect knows an object contrary to the inclination of the will. It 
can be asked which of these tendencies is violent. Must it be said 
that the tendency of the will to repudiate the true is violent? Or 
rather must it be said that any violence verified here consists in the 
fact that a particular power is forced to accept an object, in this case, 
a truth, that is contrary to the inclination of the will? It is the second 


1. In Joan., cap.6, v-3, lect.5, edit. R. Cai (Marietti, 1952), n.935. 
2. De Veritate, q.22, a.13, ad 7. 
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of these alternatives that we must take. The will is the inclination of 
the whole man. As such, its good compares to the goods of the several 
other powers, as a whole to its parts. The other powers will thus be 
inclined to obey the good of the will, since its good is in a sense their 
good — since, that is, the will seeks naturally the good of the whole. 
The will thus draws with it all the other powers. If an operation is to 


be denominated violent, this denomination will be made in reference ~ 


to the will. In the present case the submission of the intellect to the 
truth is violent in so far as it involves the occurrence of an operation 
contrary to the inclination of the will ; or, if you prefer, contrary to 
the good of the whole man.' 

This final point is worth emphasizing. If the will repudiates the 
truth, finds some evil attached to it, this is only because the will loves 
more strongly some other contrary good. Thus there is here a good 
desired by the will which, as inclination of the whole, draws with 
it all the other powers, which naturally subordinate themselves 
to the good of the will. This subordination is based on the fact that 
the good of the will compares to.the goods of the other powers as a 
common good. These other powers will naturally seek this common 
good. The intellect cannot draw with it the other powers in this way. 
It cannot subordinate them to its own good. If its good is in conflict 
with that of the other powers, this conflict is an irreducible one. On 
the other hand, the intellect remains subordinated to the will in the 
sense that it will naturally seek the good of the whole in the measure 
that this is possible. In the present case, this subordination is 
impossible, because the acceptance of evident truth is of the very 
nature of the intellect. Furthermore, since the intellect’s good is 
only partial, it cannot be said that this good is the good of the whole. 

Thus the operation is natural to the intellect, but contrary to the 
desire of the will. It is at once an operation that accords with the 
interior inclination of the intellect to the true, and which is never- 
theless contrary to the inclination of the will, in virtue of the fact that 
the will finds the object of the act repugnant. In all such cases where 
there is a mixture of natural and violent, that formality of the operation 
is denominated violent which is contrary to the inclination of the will. 
St. Thomas writes : 


... Coactio non est contraria intellectui secundum suam rationem, 
sicut et voluntati. Intellectus enim si habeat inclinationem in aliquid, 
non tamen nominat ipsam inclinationem hominis, sed voluntas ipsam 
inclinationem hominis nominat. Unde quidquid fit secundum voluntatem 
fit secundum hominis inclinationem, et per hoc non potest esse violentum, 


1. Joun or St. THomas, Cursus Philosophicus, Phil. Nat., I, P. Q.IX, a.IV, edit. 
Reiser, V.2,p.194. This doctrine seems to be based indeed on the discussion of violence and 
the voluntary in regard to the continent and the incontinent man to be found in IJ EHudemian 
Ethics, chap.9, n.4. 
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Sed operatio intellectus potest esse contra inclinationem hominis, quae est 
voluntas ; ut cum alicui placet aliqua opinio, sed propter efficaciam 
rationum, deducitur ad assentiendum contrario per intellectum.' 


It can be said that the acceptance of the true in the hypothesis 
here envisioned, is contrary to two tendencies that are from within the 
subject. First of all, it is contrary to the inclination of the will. It 
is also contrary to the natural desire of the intellect to subordinate 
itself to the good of the whole as this good is determined by the will. 
But both these tendencies are to be referred to the good that is deter- 
mined freely by the will. The violence here, such as there is, will be 
always taken with respect to the order of ends established by the will, 
inclination of the whole. 

In an earlier section, we distinguished the various meanings of 
coercion. We may, therefore, ask ourselves which of these several 
meanings is verified in the present case. First of all, we must note 
that the will is in no sense coerced in its proper act. The act of the 
will is of its nature an act of inclination, and can no more be coerced, 
in the sense of being in itself touched by coercion, than can the 
natural inclination of a stone to fall. But these remarks will not 
hold if we consider the power not in itself but in relation to the do- 
minion it exerts over the other faculties. That is to say, the acts 
of powers outside the will can, in varying degrees, be commanded 
by the will ; and in regard to these commanded acts, one can speak 
of a certain coercion. In the present case, the act of knowledge 
which is of the nature of a coerced act in regard to the inclination of 
the will. Yet that power encounters 4 certain contrariety in the 
act which it commands, as well as in the object of the act. Coercion, 
in one of its senses, signifies that which is contrary to the will. In 
the present instance, the contrariety is not such as to exclude the act to 
which it is opposed. It does, however, diminish the spontaneity of 
that act. 

Statements affirming the presence, privation, or decrease of 
spontaneity in the act of the will respecting objects and operations of 
the intellect are valid only on the assumption that such objects and 
operations are matter for voluntary activity. This is required by the 
nature itself of the spontaneous, which, in its strict sense, coincides 
with the voluntary. ‘May it not be quite reasonably objected that 
such an assumption is unwarranted, since the notions of voluntary and 
involuntary are limited to the area of what is within the power of the 
agent, and objects of knowledge that would be relevant to the present 
discussion are not within our power in any significant way? This 
objection can be met with the help of certain rather simple clarifi- 


cations regarding the ways in which the words voluntary and invo- 


1. De Veritate, q.22, 2.5, ad 3. 
(8) 
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luntary are used. Acts are denominated voluntary either because 
they are subject to the dominion of the will, or because, though not 
subject to the will, they meet with the concomitant approval of that 
power. Thusthefact that I am small of stature, or that I shall die, can 
be involuntary to me in so far as my will inclines to having a larger 
stature, or to perpetuity of corporeal life.1 These inclinations are 
directed to impossibles, and to this extent cannot be called perfect 
acts of the power. They are rather simple velleities.’ 

We are now in a position to determine in what sense an act of 
the intellect concerned with a necessary object can be denominated 
voluntary or involuntary. Such an act cannot be said to be voluntary, 
if by the latter word one means that the will is the cause of the determi- 
nation of the power. However, the act may be said to be voluntary if 
one simply means that the will concurs or acquiesces in the deter- 
mination of the intellect by the object. On the other hand, when the 
determination of the intellect is repugnant to the will, it can be said 
to be involuntary in so far as the will does not concur or acquiesce.* 
Thus one can speak with justification both of an involuntariness which 
consists of disapproval, and of a coercion which, while not destroying 
the interior act of the will, diminishes its full spontaneity. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus there are two general senses in which the intellect is subject 
to coercion. There is the innate determination of the power. The 
coercion implied in this determination is threefold, according as one 
takes the power as actualized by the object, as itself the active prin- 
ciple of the explication of knowledge already possessed, or, finally, as 


- 1. “...Involuntariorum illa tantum rationem poenae habent quae sunt voluntati 
subjicibilia ; voluntas enim non tantum est possibilium, sed etiam impossibilium ; et ideo 
si alicui sit involuntarium illud quod potestati voluntatis non subjacet, non propter hoc 
rationem poenae habet, sicut quod aliquis est brevis nimis in statura vel aliquid huiusmodi : 
et hoc modo mors et alia huiusmodi involuntaria sunt.” In II Sent., dist XXX q.l 
a.1, ad 6. i 

2. “... Voluntas quae dicitur esse impossibilium, non est perfecta voluntas tendens 
in aliquid consequendum, quia nullus tendit in id quod existimat esse impossibile, ut dictum 
est ; sed est quaedam imperfecta voluntas, quae dicitur velleitas, qua scilicet aliquis 
vellet id quod existimat impossibile, sed sub hac conditione si possibile esset.”” De Malo 
q.16, a.3, ad 9. 3 , 

3. ‘ Dicendum quod cum dicitur aliquid esse vel fleri voluntate, dupliciter potest 
intelligi. Uno modo, ut ablativus designet concomitantiam tantum ; Sicut possum dicere 
quod ego sum homo mea voluntate, quia scilicet volo me esse hominem. Et hoc modo potest 
dici quod Pater genuit Filium voluntate, sicut et est voluntate Deus ; Quia vult se esse 
Deum et vult se generare Filium. Alio modo sic, quod ablativus importet. habitudinem 
principii ; sicut dicitur quod artifex operatur voluntate, quia voluntas est principium 
operis. Et secundum hunc modum dicendum est quod Deus Pater non genuit Filium 
voluntate, sed voluntate produxit creaturam.” Ja Pars., q.41, 2.2. > 
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ordered to its proper end. There is also coercion to accept a truth 
contrary to the inclination of the will. This is a more proper meaning 
of the word, for it bears the sense of ‘“‘ id quod est voluntati contra- 
rium.” But does it realize the “ratio propria’ of coercion? We 
think not, for there is not in the hypothesis of our case a strict violence. 
The elicited act of the will in applying the mind to an unpleasant 
truth is voluntary “ simpliciter.” It is violent only “ secundum. 
quid.” 

The doctrine of the coercion of the intellect by its object is one 
whose defense is of the utmost importance. But before one can 
defend a doctrine, one must first of all have the assurance that one’s 
formulation of it is genuinely unambiguous. The above pages are 
submitted primarily in an attempt to eliminate some of the ambiguities 
inherent in statements about the coercion of the intellect. The 
further and essential task of manifesting in evident fashion the breadth 
and depth of the bedrock of irrefragable principle on which these 
statements rest, still remains to be accomplished. 


E. Peter Royat, C.8.C. 
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XXXVII, 1956, no 3: Studia Ignatiana : E. Dxanis, Praefatio. —C. Borsr, La 
puissance de la grace selon saint Ignace. — 1. IPARRAGUIRRE, Visién ignaciana de Dios. — 
G. Frrograsst, Familiarita e untone con Dio nell’orazione secondo S. Ignazio. —W. A. 
Van Roo, Law of the Spirit and Written Law in the Spirituality of St. Ignatius. — H. 
Rauner, « Werdet kundige Geldwechsler. » — J. Souano,. El cardcter de « oposicién » en el 
seguimiento de Cristo. —G. Rampaxpi, « Pedir crescido y intenso dolor ». — A. Lruma, 
« Deuocién como rubea » in sancti Ignatit ephemeride spirituali. — K. Truauar, Die Teil- 
nahme der ganzen Seele am mystichen Leben beim hl. Ignatius und in der Klassischen Mystik. 
—No 4: C. Trusuar, Totalttas christianismi et debilitas christiant. — P. GaALTIER, 
Saint Cyrille et Apollinaire. — F. PELSTER, Zur Echtheit der Concordantia dictorum Thomae 
und zur Datierung von « De aeternitate mundi ». 


HARVARD (THE) THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, publi¢e par The Faculty of Divinity, 
Harvard University, Etats-Unis : Vol. XLIX, n° 3, juillet 1956: H. Crapwicx, 
The Authorship of Egerton Papyrus No §.—F. Soxotowsx1, Heracles Thasios. — J. W. 
Marcuann, The Gothic Evidence for « Euthalian Matter ». —C. Rotu, An Ordinance 
Against Images in Jerusalem, A.D. 66.— J. G. Davies, Proclus and Pseudo-Nilus. — 
Octobre : 8. Euissterr, The Orthodox Church and the Russian Merchant Class. — G. 
Lucx; Studia Divina in Vita Humana. On Cicero’s “ Dream of Scipio” and its Place in 
Greco-Roman Philosophy. — A. GUINAN, The Christian Concept of Kingship as Manifested 
in the Liturgy of the Western Church. — J. A. Gaertner, Latin Verse Translations of the 
Psalms 1600-1620. — K. Cu’EN, The Sale of Monk Certificates during the Sung Dynasty. 
A Factor of the Decline of Buddhism in China. 
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JOURNAL (THE) OF PHILOSOPHY, 713 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, New- 
York : Vol. LIII, n° 14, 5 juillet-1956 : W. T. Derninaur, Some Reflections on. Episie- 
mology and Historical Inquiry. —19 juillet ;: W. D. Ottvur, Realism: Reborn or Reno- 
vated? —2 aodt: F. B. Enersoue, On Certain Confusions on the Analytic-Synthetic Dis- 
tinction. — A. Wusseni, D. Schon, Appel to Rule. —16 aodt : D. Kapina, Re-defining 
Moral Judgments. — T. E. Parron, Reasoning in Moral Matters. — 30 aoatt : J. BELOFF. 
Facts, Value, and.Moral Solipsism. — R. Retn’t, The Limits of Utility. — 13 septembre: 
B. K. Minmup, Lewis and the Theory of Truth. — 27 septembre : F..Sontaa, Philosophy 
of Science and the Revival of Classical Ontology. — F. M. Doan, Notations on G. H. Mead’s 
Principle of Sociability with Special Reference to Transformations. — 11 octobre: J. K. 
FrrstEMAN, On Quality. — Daya, The Moral and the Axiological « Ought ». An Attempt 
at a.Distinction. — 25. octobre : Résumés des communications présentées a la réunton an- 
nuelle del’ American Philosophical Association (Eastern Division): J. Lapp, The Distinctive 
Features of Obligation-Statements. — M. Manve.Baum, On the Use of Moral Principles, — 
H. Veatcu, Logical Truth and Logic. —H. Lesuanc, Two Probability Concepts. —C,_D. 
Rotuins, Logic and Description. —L. L. Futter, Human Purpose and Natural Law. — 
8 novembre : Résumés des communications... (suite): P. Weiss, The Nature and 
Locus of Natural Law. —R. M. Cuisnom, “ Appear”, ‘‘ Take” and “ Evident”. —R. 
Firtu, Ultimate Evidence. —P. Tir1icn, The Nature and the Significance of Existentialist 
Thought. — G. Roas, Being and Existence. —G. A. Scuraper, Jr., Existence, Truth, and 
Subjectivity. —22 novembre: W. E. Arnett, Santayana and the Poetic Function of 
Religion. — D. BrayBrookg, Professor Stevenson, Voltaire, and the Case of Admiral Byng. — 
6 décembre: L. J. Gotpste1n, The Inadequacy of the Principle of Methological Individualism. 
—M. Reser, Report on the Third International Congress of Esthetics. — 20 décembre : 
R. Hanpy, The Naturalistic « Reduction » of Ethics to Science. — J. Katz, Desiring Reason. 


MELANGES DE SCIENCE RELIGIEUSE, publiée par les Facultés catholiques de Lille : 
XIII® année, cahier II, novembre 1956: P. Yituette, La sorcellerie dans le Nord 
de la France du milieu du XV¢ sidcle a la fin du XVII¢ sitcle (II). —R. Baron, Tezxtes 
spirituels inédits de Hugues de Saint-Victor. — J. Eymarp v’ANGERS, Naturel et Surnaturel 
dans Veuvre d’Yves de Paris antérieure a la querelle janséniste (1632-1638) : étude du voca- 
bulaire (II). P.E. Vervonc, Mémoire et Valeurs selon M.G. Gusdorf (II). © 


MODERN (THE) SCHOOLMAN, publiée par St. Louis University, Etats-Unis : Vol. 
XXXIV, n° 1, novembre 1956: J. A. DinnzEn, The Course of Logical Positivism. — 
J. R. Crocxrr, The Freedom of Man in Plotinus. RB. 377 , 


NEW (THE) SCHOLASTICISM, publiée par The American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, Etats-Unis : Vol. XXX, n° 3, juillet 1956: R. F. Harvanex, Historical 
Semantics: A Discussion of the Recent Work of Richard McKeon. — J. V. Burns, The 
Problem of Specific Natures. — J. B. McAuuister, Psychoanalysis and Morality.— V. 
BuraneE ut, Pascal’s Principles of Philosophy. — Octobre : J. B. OapEn et H. B. VEATCH. 
Putting the Square Back into Opposition. —K. F. Douerty, God and the Good in Plato. ~ 
os oes Ts there a Philosophy of History ? —R. R. Barr, The Nature of Alteration in 
ristotle. 


NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE, publiée sousia direction du Collége philosophique 
et théologique S. J. Saint-Albert, Louvain : T. 78, n° 7, juillet-aodt 1956: A. Lerhvre 
Direction et discernement des esprits selon saint Ignace. A. de Bovis, Foi et eepageman? 
temporel. — J. Luvin, L’ Ecriture sainte, parole de Dieu. — Septembre-octobre ; I, pp LA 
Porrentn, « Le péché, c'est V'iniquité» (I Joh., III, 4).—J. Fucus, Bthique objective et 
éthique de situation. A propos de I’ Instruction-du Saint-Office du 2 février 1956. — Luctun- 
Manis vz 8S. Josrru, Dimensions de la direction spirituelle. — A. Huart, Hindouisme et 
tolérance religieuse. — Novembre : I. L. MaLEvnEz : Exégese biblique et philosophie: R. 
Bulimann et K. Barth. —R. Carpentier, Mission. ecclésiale de Vétat « canonique » de 
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perfection. — J. Bryer, Saint Ignace de-Loyola chartreux. — Décembre : E. Bureau, La 


voiz de V Eglise dans la crise-présente. — L. Matevez, Exégese biblique et philosophie. Deux 
conceptions opposées de leurs rapports : R. Bultmann et K. Barth (II). —G. Marre et, 
La dialectique des Exercices spirituels. —R. Mots, In Memoriam. Le Pere Léon De 
Coninck, S.J. (1889-1956). 


PENSAMIENTO, publiée.par les Facultés de philosophie de la Compagnie des Jésuites 
en Espagne: Vol. 12, n° 47, juillet-septembre 1956 : EB. Envorpuy, San Ignacio 
pensador, — R. PurpiNa, De filosofia del orden econdémico. Analisis critico de las tendencias 


actuales: — A. Dun, La geofisica aristotélica. — Octobre-décembre : J. MuNoz, Menéndez 
y Pelayo y la.verdad. — R. PutcREraGut, Implicaciones filoséficas de la relalividad especial 
einsteiniana. — M. Atonso, El liber « De unitate et Uno ». 


PHILOSOPHICAL (THE) QUARTERLY, publiée par l’université de St. Andrews, 
Ficosse : Vol. 6, n° 24, juillet 1956 : A. Donaaan, The Verification of Historical Theses. — 
A. M. Armstrona, The Fulness of the Time. — E. E. Harris, .The Mind-Dependance of 
Objects. — N. KRETZMANN, Empiricism and Theory of Meaning. — R. Graimustey, “ Dread” 
as a Philosophical Concept. — H. J. N. Horssurau, Mr. Hare on Theology and Falsification. 
— Octobre : J. A. BrunTuN, Egoism and Morality. —R. J. ButTumr, A Witigenstetnian 
on “ The Reality of the Past”’. — L. Freep, A New Review of “ Principia Ethica.”’ —C. K. 
Grant, On Using Language. — J. J. C. Smart, Extreme and Restricted Utilitarianism. — 
L. E. Patmiert, Reasonable Objects. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES, volume annuel publié par Saint Patrick’s College, May- 
nooth, Irlande: Vol. VI, 1956: B. Sopocinskt, In Memoriam, Jan Lukasiewicz. — A. J. 
BocxraaD, Newman’s Argument to the Existence of God. —Saur M. Atoysius, The 
Ontological Value of Sense-Intuition. — I. O’Brien, Analogy and our Knowledge of God. — 
M. J. CHartesworts, Aristotle’s Razor. — J. J. Navone, The Division of Society according 
to Plato and Aristotle. — M. P. SLATTERY, Is Being a Genus ? — E. McMuuun, Hyle- 
morphism and Temporality. 


PHILOSOPHY, publiée par The Royal Institute of Philosophy, MacMillan & Co., Lon- 
dres : Vol. XXXI, n° 118, juillet 1956 : Visc. SAMUEL., Philosophy and the Life of the 
Nation. —R. Corxey, What does the Term “ Mhical Value” really Denote ?—F. C. Co- 
pLeston, The Philosophical Relevance of Religious Experience. —F. H. Georen, Could 
Machines be Made to Think ? — Octobre : J. Hospers, The Croce-Collingwood Theory of 
Art. —H. J. N. Horssuren, Purpose and Authority in Morals. — M. HAMBURGER, 
Aristotle and Confucius. 2 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH, publiée par Vuniversité 
de Buffalo U.S.A. : Vol. XVH, n° 1, septembre 1956 : A. Sprsonskn, ‘‘ Cognitive” and 
“ Normative ?. —R. L. Sranusy, A Theory of Subjunctive Conditionals. — P. W. Kurtz, 
Human Nature, Homeostasis, and Value. — CHunc-HwaN CHEN, Different Meanings of the 
Term Energeia in the Philosophy of Aristotle. — B. K. Roms, Created Truths and ‘‘ Causa 
Sui” in Descartes. — W. P. ALSTON, Pragmatism and the Theory of Signs in Peirce. — 
Décembre : R. McKeon, Dialogue and Controversy in Philosophy. —H. SprmecELBERG, 
Husserl’s and Pierce’s Phenomenologies : Coincidence or Interaction. —8. Moser, Some 
Remarks about Imperatives. — P. BeRTOcCI, The Person as the Key M etaphysical Principle, 
— F. H. Gsoras, Pragmatics. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, ‘publiée par The Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 
fitats-Unis : Vol. 23, n° 3, juillet 1956 : G. BERGMANN, Russell’s Examination of Letbnia 
Examined. — J. K. FEIBLEMAN, Mathematics and its Application in the Sciences. —P. 
Moon et D. E. Spencer, On the Establishment of a Universal Time. — Octobre : R. W. 
Sexvars, Gestalt and Relativity. — O: L. Resse, Postulates for an Ethics of Belief in Science, 
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Religion, and Philosophy. — M. A. Wyman, Whitehead’s Philosophy of Science in the Light 
of Wordsworth’s Poetry. —R. PALTER, Operations and the Occult. —G. D. Waucort, An 
Inquiring Mind. —R. Hanvy, Personality Factors and Intellectual Production. — D. 
Harran, A Model of Communication. 


REVIEW (THE) OF METAPHYSICS, publiée sous la direction de M. Paul Weiss, 4 
Yale University, Etats-Unis : Vol. X, n° 1, septembre 1956 : W. Earie, Memory. — 
A. DunrsseEn, The Self and the Body. — G. A. Scuranver, Jr., Heidegger’s Ontology of Human 
Existence. — P. Trin, Relation of Metaphysics and Theology. — Décembre : R. SEWALL, 
The Vision of Tragedy. — N. Rorensrreticu, The Superject and Moral Responsibility. —G. 
BERGMANN, Some Remarks on the Philosophy of Malebranche. — G. ScuraveEr, Weiss and 
the Problem of Togetherness. 


REVISTA PORTUGUESA DE FILOSOFIA, publiée par la Faculté de philosophie de 
Braga: T. XII, fase. 3, juillet-septembre 1956: H. C. Dz Lima Vaz, Amor e 
Conhecimento. — A. Pernao, O Poder do Estado sobre os Bens dos Stibditos no Pensamento de 
Rosmini. — A. MontTEeNnEGRO, Critica da Funcéo de Weber aplicada aos Estimulos constantes 
no Campo acistico. —C. ABRANCHES, A Teoria dos Universais em Pedro da Fonseca. — 
D. Martins, Valor dos Sistemas em Filosofia. 


REVISTA DE TEOLOGIA, publiée par le Grand Séminaire San José, La Plata, Argentine : 
Vie année, 1956, n° 22: La Direccién, La Iglesia y la Politica. — E. Seaura, G. K. 
Chesterton, Defensor de la Fe. — E. E. Fant, El Bautismo de Jestis en el Evangelio de los 
Hebreos y en el de los Ebionitas. — F. Antas PELERANO, Teologia Social. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE, publiée 4 Bruxelles sous la direction 
de M. Jean Lameere : X® année, 1956, fasc. 3: La philosophie de ]’Inde: P. T. Rasv, 
Philosophical Trends and Activities in Twentieth Century India. — P. S. Sastri, Trends in 
Contemporary Indian Thought. —T. R. V. Murti, Buddhims and Contemporary Indian 
Thought. — C. T. K. Cuant, On the Dialectic of Swani Vivekananda and Soren Kierkegaard : 
an « Existential » Approach to Indian Philosophy. — M. Daya, Two Types of Appearances 
and Two Types of Reality. — Fasc. 4: Le bien: E. Dupri, Sur l’idée métaphysique du 
Bien. — J. Leciera, L’irréductible bien. —R. ScHoTTLaENDER, Das « wahre » und das 
« wirkliche » Optimum. — N. Rotenstreicu, On Lying. —F. Barraauia, I valori tra la 
metafisica ela storia. Ilvero etl bene. —T. A. BuRKILL, Value as a Subjective Fact. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, publiée sous la direction de M. Jean 
Walh, & la Librairie A. Colin, Paris : 1956, n° 3-4, juillet-décembre : E. MINKowskKI, 
L’Ephémere, durer, avoir une durée, Véternel. — R. Ruyer, Le Relief axiologique et le senti- 
ment de la profondeur.—N. Movutoun, Le Principe spatial d’individuation : Fondement 
phénoménologique et signification géométrique (2° partie). — J. Haver, Philosophie de V’absolu 
et philosophie de Vaction. —E. Nicou, L’Opération cartésienne et la présence dilogique de 
Pétre. — K. Lonwirn, Nietzsche. —H. Levin, James Joyce, un individu dans le monde. — 
J. Brun, Philosophie du surréalisme. — J. Hurscu, Un livre sur le temps et la liberté. — G. 
LapassaDE, La philosophie de J.-J. Rousseau. — F. Atqutt, Note sur Vinterprétation de 
Descartes par l’ordre des raisons. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE LOUVAIN, publiée par la Société philosophique de 
Louvain aux Editions de |’Institut supérieur de Philosophie : T. 54, aoat 1956: A. Dr 
Conincx, L’analytique transcendentale de Kant est-elle cohérente ? — L. Dupré, La dialectique 
de Vacte de fot chez Soreen Kierkegaard. — A. Donpnynp, L’historicité dans la philosophie 
contemporaine (suite et fin). — F. GricorrE, Phénoménologie et teneur de Vaxiome universel du 
fondement d’étre. — Novembre: A. Haven, Le « Cercle » de la connaissance humaine selon 
saint Thomas d’Aquin. — E. W. Breru, Quelques remarques sur la sémantique. 
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REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES, publiée par les 
Dominicains du Saulchoir 4 la Librairie Vrin, Paris : T. XI, n°3, juillet 1956 : H. BorEDER 
Origine et préhistoire de la question philosophique de VAITION. —P. T. Cametor, La 
théologie de Vimage de Dieu. — D. H. Satman, Bulletin de psychologie, — G. Liar, Bulletin 
d’ histoire de la philosophie moderne. — P. T. CAMELOT, Bulletin d’ histoire des doctrines chré- 
tiennes. — Octobre : Anniversaires : 1931-1956, 1907-1957: M. Jacquin, Cinquante- 
naire. — J. Tonneau, Le « De conscientia » du P. Beaudoin édité par le P. Gardetl. — 
M. D. Cuenv, Foi et Théologie d’apres le P. A. Gardeil. — R. Garricou-LAGRANGE, 
La structure de Vame et Vexpérience mystique. — A. GarpEIt, Les processions divines dans le 
temps. — Les études domintcaines et les besoins présents en France. —G. Liar, Bulletin 
Whistoire de la philosophie. — J. Dusots, Bulletin de philosophie générale. — Y. M. Conaar, 
Notes d’ Histoire des institutions et des doctrines médvévales. 


REVUE THOMISTE, publiée par les Dominicains de Saint-Maximin, Var, France : 
T. LVI, n° 1, janvier-mars 1956 : J. H. Nicouas, Amours de sot, amour de Dieu, amours 
des autres. — M. L. Guérarp ves Launiers, L’] mmaculée-Conception, clé des priviléges de 
Marie (II). —O. Lacomses, La véddfita comme méthode de spiritualité. —M. R. WEUERS, 
Oxenest le probléme synoptique ? — P. HeRMAND, Psychanalyse et spiritualité. — J. GAILLARD, 
Chronique de liturgie. — Avril-juin : J. Marirain, Le péché de Vv Ange. —C. Faro, 
Actualité et originalité de l’« esse » thomiste. —R. Losa, L’expérience primitive de Louis 
Lavelle. —P. Fontan, Le « réalisme spirituel » de M. Aimé Forest. — P. Mesnarp, Une 
nouvelle perspective sur les débuts diffictles de Vesprit de tolérance. — M. Corvez, Chronique 
bultmannienne. — C. GouFin, Chronique de philosophie politique. — Juillet-septembre : 
P. Nau, Le magistére pontifical ordinaire, lieu théologique. — M. Corvez, L’unicité d’exis- 
tence dans le Christ. — L. GARDET, Les fins dernitres selon la théologie musulmane. — C. 
Fasro, Actualité et originalité de l’« esse » thomiste. — H. M. Dieren, Un tableau singuler 
des doctrines christologiques. — M. L. Gutrarp des Laurtizrs, « Le phénoméne humain » 
du Pere Teilhard de Chardin. — MM. LABOURDETTE, Chronique de théologte morale. — A. 
Forest, Chronique de philosophie. 


REVUE DE L'UNIVERSITE D’OTTAWA (section spéciale), Ottawa, Canada : Vol. 26, 
n° 3, juillet-septembre 1956: R. BeLLEMARE, Pour une théologie thomiste de la pauvreté. 
_§. J. Grapowsxt, God “ Contains” the Universe. A Study in Patristic Theology 
(Concluded). — Octobre-décembre : R. GuInpon, A propos de la chronologie du « Com- 
pendium Theologiae » de saint Thomas d’Aquin. — A. Desrocuss, L’élément formel de 
Vinspiration. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA, publiée par la Faculté de philosophie 
de l’Université Catholique de Milan : XLVIII* année, fasc. IV-VI, juillet-décembre 
1956: V. Guazzont FoA, II metodo di Cicerone nell’indagine filosofica. — E. BERToua, 
Il « De Trinitate » dello pseudo Beda. — D. Fantas, Riflessiont dt struttura sulla metafisica, — 
L. Zant, Il realismo critico di Roy Wood Sellars. 


SAPIENTIA, publiée par le Grand Séminaire San José, La Plata, Argentine : XI* année, 
1956, n° 41: La Direcci6n, Filosofia y Teologia en el Tomismo. — J. A. CASAUBON, 
Germenes de idealismo en las « Investigaciones légicas » de Husserl. —E. Monveu, La 
materia inteligible. — B. R. R. Macnasco, El Estoicismo y su teoria del hombre. — NO 42 : 
La Drrecci6n, Verdad y libertad, ensenanza y Universidad. — J. R. TrRRERO, El objeto de la 
Metafisica y la analogia del ente segin Escoto. — D. RENAUDIbRE DE Pavuis, Fl arte y la 
naturaleza. 


SAPIENZA, publiée par les Dominicains d’Italie, Rome : 9° année, n° 4-5, juillet- 
octobre 1956: B. D’AMORE, I problemi dell’esistenzialismo : Presentazione. — C. Fasro, 
Kierkegaard e S. Tommaso. — B. D’Amore, La metafisica del nulla e dell’essere at M. 
Heidegger. — E. RIvERSO, L’esistenzialismo teologico dt Karl Barth. —P. F. Carcano, 
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Esistenzialismo, filosofia e vita. —N. Perruzeiis, L’esistenzialismo e ail significato del 
nostro tempo. — A. McNicnouL, Apporti dell’ esistenzialismo al pensiero filosofico. —N°6: 
S. Crerrant, Il primato di Petro in aleunt atteggiamenti protestantt. —G. Caua Uxtoa, Il 
motivo tomistico dell’ Incarnazione e la critica del P. Delft. — A. R1goBELLo, Fondazione non 
storicistica della « contemporaneita » della storia. — A. Wauz, La polemica domenicana 
pretridentina (1618-1545). — C. Catparoua, IL realismo di R. Pavese. 


SCIENCES ECCLESIASTIQUES, publiée par les Facultés de théologie et de philosophie 
de la Compagnie de Jésus 4 Montréal : Vol. VIII, fase. 3, octobre 1956 : G. LANGEVIN, 
Le theme de Vincorruptibilité dans le commentaire de saint Cyrille d’ Alexandrie sur l’ Evangile 
selon saint Jean. —V. Faaonn, Unité ou discontinuité dans la pensée de M. Heidegger. — 
E. Hamet, L’erreur sur la personne dans.la damnification. Etude de théologie positive. 


SCUOLA (LA) CATTOLICA, publiée par la Faculté de théologie du Séminaire de Milan : 
LXXXIV¢ année, fasc. 5, septembre-octobre 1956: G. Corti, Pietro fondamento e 
pastore perenne. — A. Boscut, La cosi’ detta « Morale nuova ». — E. MaccaGno to, La filoso- 
fia italiana. — Novembre-décembre : A. Boscut, La cost’ detta « Morale nuova » (II). — 
G. Cort, Pietro fondamento e pastore perenne (IT). 


THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, publiée par les Facultés de théologie de la Société de Jésus 
aux Etats-Unis : Vol. 17, n° 3, septembre 1956 : E. R. SMoruers, The Excavations under 
Saint Peter’s. — G. Kruuy, The.Morality of Mutilation: Towards a Revision of the Treatise. 
— A. R. Duuiszs, Paul Tillich and.the Bible. — J. F. Sweeney, Some Recent Developments 
in Dogmatic Theology. — Décembre,: F. J. McCoot, Revival of Synoptic Source-Criticism. 
— J. Crenan, Ten Years’ Work on Baptism and Confirmation ; 1945-1955. — J. J. Coutins 
and D. M. Sranuey, Bulletin of the New Testament, — J. R. Connery, Notes on Moral 
Theology. = 


THOMIST (THE), publiée par les Dominicains des Etats-Unis, & Washington, D.C: : 
Vol. XIX, n° 3, juillet 1956 : K. A. Watt, Reflections on the Nature of the Aesthetic. — 
G.F. J. LaMountatn, The Concept of the Infinite in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. — 
R. W. Mutuiaan, “ Ratio Inferior” and“ Ratio Superior” in St. Albert and St. Thomas. — 
T. Gremnwoop, Orthodozy of the Transfinite Numbers.— Octobre : M. VINcENTINE, 
The Controversial Issue of Mary’s Merit. — P. Dp Lerrer, Merit and Prayer in the Life of 
Grace. — J. VY. Mutuanry, The Liberal Arts in the Aristotelian-Thomist Scheme of Know- 


ledge. — M. Atoyrstus, The Kantian Theory of Sense-Intuition. 
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